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PARTICULAR NOTICE. 
An Unfortunate Accident to the Plates for March. 


We regret to inform our patrons that the two Plates, The Cave of 
Nicajack, in Georgia, and Meeting Street, Charleston, prepared for 
this number, have sustained an injury so serious that it is impossible 
to obtain from them any more good impressions. The misfortune is 
increased by the fact that scarcely one fourth of the edition had been 
printed prior to the accident. We are therefore compelled to send 
the number to many without the illustrations, and beg their kind 
indulgence until the two plates can be re-produced, and this the Artist 
assures us shall be done, if possible, in season to furnish impressions 
with the April number, but, at all events, with the issue for May. ; 
We feel satisfied that the subscribers will overlook their own disap-t , 
pointment in the greater disappointment and the very heavy loss which’) 
we have experienced, especially when we assure them that they shall 
certainly and speedily be supplied with the deficient engravings. 

Charleston, March 6th, 1844. 


[San Netw delewr Sndey| 
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THE NICAJACK CAVE.* 


Nroasack Cavz, Tawn., Ocr., 1883. 


Arter an exploration, my dear brother, of the wild and varied 
beauties of the Cherokee region of Georgia, I have at length reached 
this terra incognita, the ultima thule of my tour pittoresco. My 
course led me in a north-west bearing, through the county of Walker, 
where the quiet face of nature and the increased comforts of travel, 
became especially grateful, after so long a sojourn in the wild and 
almost unsettled lands of Rabun, Union, Gilmer, and Murray. 

Near the prime of a lovely day, I approached the southern boun- 
dary of Tennessee. I paused long at a little settlement bearing the 
name, and formerly seupiel by the celebrated Indian, Ross—to 
admire the lovely landscape which that picturesque site presents. 
The cottage itself—a relic of Indian industry and taste, is attractive; 
on the right, opening beneath a grove of luxuriant foliage, leads the 
road to the village of Chattanooga, situated at some five miles dis- 
tance, in the State of Tennessee. This place—another property 
of the Indian King—is more familiarly known by its late name of 
Ross’ Landing. On the left, follows the less beaten road to the base 
of the Look-out Mountain, "while that monarch of nature, after a 
middle distance of undulating country, covered with the most dense 
and varied vegetable growth, givesa grand cowp de grace @ the 
picture, and effectually arrests the further progress of the eye. 

The four miles which intervened me and the “Look- zl ou" we 
as fruitful in attraction as was the next. ste 
causeway over the mountain, wearisome and hazardous. Foun he fe 
otigue and danger, by tote were abundantly recompensed, in” 
oeauty, of tensive vistas; which the path 
: erior to the po scenes from mo 
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2 THE NICAJACK CAVE. — 


way—my, necessarily slew advance and a gathering frown in the 
heavens, seemed to destroy a hope I had cherished, of reaching the 
end of my journey that night. As a last effort, when a cabin arose 
in view, it occurred to me to abandon my equipage, and while my 
travel-worn steed enjoyed a few days of stable luxury, to obtain a 
substitute and complete the ride m the saddle. Fortunately, the 
occupant of the cottage was both able and willing to further the 
plan. “Doctor David” was already quietly quartered at his manger, 
when mine host reappeared with his preety nag. “Merciful hev- 
ings!” as Mr Swiveller has it, I scarcely glanced at the animal ere 
the Nicajack, malgré the intervening miles, burst in all its grandeur - 
upon my view. 

“How fast my good sir,” I inquired, “think you that your mare 
will travel?” 

“Why, her wind is good, and if she was shod, I reckon she'd go 
nigh on to about three miles an hour, if you keep her to it.” 

‘But as. she has no shoes and the road is bad, what distance do 
you suppose I shall be able to make to night?” . 

“Well, I reckon you'll be likely to get to Squire S———"s, about 
two miles and a half from here, and if you keep her too it, right 
smart, to-morrow you can get to the Cave, and perhaps the next day, 
if you don’t want to stay long, you can come a piece of the way 
back.” 

“Ah! well sir, upon reflection, as I am unaccustomed to ride 
strange horses, and your's seems somewhat hard to manage, I will, 
though my own is but indifferent under the saddle, ride him. in 
ee ence, if you will transfer it to his back.” 

‘his proposed amendment, was accepted, and I was quickly en 
route, with an. old pair of saddle-bags behind me, ¢ontaining my 
port-folio and pencils; besides this, I was accoutred with cloak and 

abrella. At the end of the first half mile, finding something rotten 
in the state of Denmark, an examination resulted. in the discovery 
that my saddle-bow was at an angle of thirty degrees with the ani- 

k. Making a virtue of necessity—I dismounted, and the 
the tout ensemble of which had hefore won my love, I now 
n all its detailed beauties. It was formed of half a dozen sepa- 
ml and the whole secured by a rotten girth, wrapped upon the 
and fastened—the buckle being minus—by a string of rather 
aw leather. This had soon stretched, permitting the several por- 
tions of the saddle to escape from its clasp. oe in a different direc-__ 

io I endeavored to calm this mutiny, but each half 

ction broke out anew. The didle-ba gs also declii 

by put” It was insufferable: at the fi Lle 
parts tee cloak, ape themes, 2 ng manag 
gs, taking out only n which, if 
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Afterduly answering the questions, which each stranger, since I 
entered Tennessee, has not failed to put—first as to my ‘name and 
abode, and next touching the price of pork down my way, I aided 
the guide in the preparation of the necessary torches, and followed 
him on an exploring visit to the cavern, 

So easy is the access to the Cave, that it may be reached from Mr. 
Webb's door without the slightest danger, even to white satin slip- 
pers. From this path we diverged a little, to procure a better glimpse 
of the mouth, and so charmed was I with the view which I there 
gained, that, I afterwards selected it as the site for the picture for 
your magazine. The entrance is, in extent, about seventy yards, 
and is entablatured by an arch of massive rocks, so regularly placed 
that they seem to owe their position to the hand of art rather than 
of nature. These rocks are gracefully capped with shrubbery and 
trees. In the foreground, is rich foliage, falling in clusters which an 
artist’s best fancy would not amend. Then there sleeps a little lake, 
which, to make the picture cofnplete, holds in its bosom a diminutive 
island, covered with graceful shrubbery. Upon this pool is found a 
canoe to minister to the pleasure of the visitor. 

The cavern of Nicajack has but few features not common to all 
places of the kind, and yet to few is it second in size and length. 
The chambers are numerous, labarynthine and lofty, abounding in 
stalactites of huge proportions. So far as the Cave has been ex- 
plored, the bed is washed by a creek, upon which, in a canoe, its 

es are traversed. We sailed about: five miles through the 
lonely halls, and returned without discovering any sign of a termi- 
nation. Other adventurers have followed its course still further; 
with the same ill success. In the passage:of the stream, it is now 
shallow and narrow, and again wide and of great depth. The lialls 
and chambers are now of royal proportions, and again diminutive, 
affording barely room tomove. Thestream, when within a few yards 
of the mouth, sinks, and rising again many feet below, outside the 
cavern, formis the lake of which I have spoken. There also, the 
water again sinks, and still further on and lower, rising once more, it 
pursues its course to other streams. 

I must not omit mention of the “chalk-room.” This apartment 
is near the entrance, and is accessible through passages removed 
from the main course of the cavern. It is named from the white 
and chalky nature of the stone of which it is formed. The walls 
were at one time of a silvery hue, but are now blackened by the 


»» smoke of the torches. They bear the initials and names of many 














itious tourists. This chamber is every way curious and inter- 
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ie Indians was fought years agone, known 
in border histor yattle of Nicajack.” At that period there 
flourished a noted Captain, under the cognomen of “Ne e: 
Jack.” From him the® s named, and 
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MEETING-STREET, CHARLESTON, 8S. C. 





At the present time much salt-petre is manufactured in the cavern 
from the material abundantly found there. This manufacture caused 
me much perplexity on my ride to the Cave. The good people not 

ing that the motive of my visit could be any other than the 
purchase of this article, invariably inquired if I was looking for 
“etre.” Supposing “Peter? to be some runaway darkie in whom a 
local interest-was felt, I answered again and again, that that was 
not my business, until my vexation in being troubled so much about 
the fellow, led to an explanation—a revelation of his adjunct title of 
“salt”——and an end to my misconception. But my long letter fa- 
tigues you, so, with many apologies for my protracted trespass, I 
give you an abrupt bonne nuit. 





























* * * 


MEETING-STREET. 
CHARLESTON, 8. C. 


MeEetine-streeT, Charleston, of which we present a drawing in 
the present issue of Orion, is one of the main thorough-fares of the 
City. In its style and attractions it is rivalled by few scenes of like 
kind, and in cities of equal pretensions with Charleston it is not 

sed. Its course is from the suburbs of the town, following a 
parallel with Cooper River, and terminating at the Battery—a cher- 
ished place of resort for summer airings, and evening promenades. 
In the course of the street a bend of some degrees occurs; it is look- 
ing down from this point that our view is obtained. Im imposing 
ions in the fore-ground, stands the “Charleston Hotel,” with 

Me Houble stretch of massive and graceful columns. This structure, 
in appearance and size, would be an object of note in any capital. 
Certainly in the excellence ofits interior arrangements, the abun- 
dance and variety in its ordinaries, and in the ‘comfort of its»whole 

ments, the traveller will with pleasure admit that it is wnsur- 
passed. In the distance is the spire of the “Cireular Chureh,” and 
yet more remote, the steeple of the Church of St. Michael—an edi- 
fice ‘tniversally | admired for its venerable aspect ‘and its very just 
amd classic proportions; and which has been well memorialized in 
tl prose and verse of the South. 

On this street, also, is the New lon a are boards on wh 
- ther Forrest or Macready could not of Bago disdaing 
y Hall of the Hibernian Association isan’ f much; 
‘is the favorite City Concert-room, and h jims \ Don t bd- 
Hof many a distinguished = ae song des 

Snags 7g halls Mncils, the 
many private 
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OH, THERE IS SUNLIGHT IN THY SMILE! 


pees wi is sunlight in thy sniile, 
That brightens while it glows, 
And ever on life’s a, 
A flood of beauty 


It adds fresh grace to what is fair, 
oe to Re flowers a pip ood bloo’ 
ilds the clouds that wildly 
nd robs them of their pA a 


If sorrow smite me with her rod, 

Till tears o’erflow mine eyes, 

It bids, from every falling drop, 
Hope’s rainbow form arise! 


There is a magic in thy smile, 
That teh oe staple its spell; 
And gladdens life to me, my love, 
More than my song can tell! 


ORIONI8. 
January, 1844. 





A VISIT TO THE VOLCANO OF KIRAUEA. 


—_— 


Hawat, Sawpwitok Istawps, Manom 23, 1839. 





sore 
Dante Inferno, Canto V. 


I Lert the hospitable mansion of the missionary in Hido, at half- 
4 past nine, a. m., Monday, March 9, 1835, accompanied by a guide, 
and seven persons to carry my baggage. food, and boxes for the re- 
ception of whatever specimens of natural history, or volcanic agency, 
I might collect. None of the party but myself, were mounted; a 
horse having been kindly furnished me by Piopio, the c of 
Wiakea, while thegnatives, some with the simple “maro” and 
“kaheia,” and others with the partial dress of the European, fol- 
lowed after, carrying their respective burdens on long poles balanced 
acr their shoulders. The path, for a few miles, led over a gradu- 
y rising which commanded an extensive view of the village 
Htic bay, with its beautiful Island and the may 
the out to the distant horizon, 
kk, by an ascent so steep that my horse could h 
climb it, we were "Wghered at once into a forest thickly wooded, a 
almost as impenetravhe a an Sr sarin jungle. A narrow road 
ever, had been cut throw it even 
which constantly delayed 4 
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Archipelago, have I beheld such an assemblage of tree, and shrub, 
and vine, circling and interlacing each other in such luxuriance, that 
even the birds, whose sweet notes now and then fell upon the ear, 
could hardly, I imagined, thread the intricacies of this labyrinth, or 
wing their way through the meshes of this “deep tangled wild-wood.” 
Nature must certainly have been in a frolicksome mood, when 
she shaped the tortuous trunks and limbs of these Calibans of the 
forest, now throwing forth like Briareus, their hundred. arms, and 
now curving to the earth as if bending with the infirmities of age. 
We emerged from this romantic wood about noon, and ascending the 
rising ground covered with long grass, and checked -here and there 
with plantations of taro and sugar cane, reached Kuolu a 1 o'clock, 
where, in a deserted house,-we spread out our frugal repast. Our 
hasty mea] being finished, we were urged on our way by the lower- 
ing aspect of the heavens. In an hour or two it began to sprinkle— 
a few minutes after it ceased—then came a moderate shower, which 
had hardly bathed the dusty leaves of the Plantin ere the sun shone 
forth in his strength, struggling for a time with the rolling clouds, 
which soon shrouding his disk, discharged their contents in copious 
effusion. The rain now descended in torrents, and we were fully 
exposed to its pitiless peltings. Hurrying on as fast as the washed 
and slippery paths would allow us, we soon reached the house of a 
chief, where we found a pleasant refuge from’ the flood, by which 
we had been completely saturated. The sunset, however, was clear, 
notwithstanding the coquetish and April-like afternoon; and in the 
evening not a cloud hid the light of a single star in the bright firma- 
ment above. Kanai, the Chief, soon had a most bountiful supper 
prepared for us, having baked a pig whole, with the usual accom- 
paniment of taro and sweet potatoes; these were spread upon a few 
fresh Tii leaves, and circling ourselves around them we feasted with 
keen appetites upon the offering of our host. If 1 was gratified, 
however, by the hospitality of this Chief, I was still more pleased 
at the interesting scene which the evening presented. Soon after 
the candles of the Kukui hut were lighted, he called in his depend- 
ents. to the number of forty, and circled around him, they repeated 
in rotation, a verse from the daily verse expositor, and those unable 
to recite it perfectly, were required to leave the room. The pas- 
sage of scripture that evening, was in Romans, chap. iv., verse 17, 
and as one after another began in their own language, the words 
“a like me-ke me ka palpala ea,’ I thought how widely different 
this scene was from those which a few years siftce had been enacted 
beneath that same roof, and by those same persons, and how it con- 
py with the “huru” or native dance, and the shouts and revels. 
their savage orgies. After all had repeated the verse, Mau 
one of my guides, was called upon to lead in prayer, which he@ 
ban a solemnity and feryour that many who he pam 
istians even in our own land, often fail 
illustration of the fruit of missionary labor, th 
edified my heart. Tuesday morming was_ 
After prayers by the Chief, we took brealsfigs 
















And resumed our jour- 
my men by sending two 
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more with me, to carry the additional provisions which he had con- 
tributed. The first part of our way was through the woods, where, 
added to the mud, theifrequent entanglement we experienced by the 
low thick branches and vines, rendered our progress very slow and 
painful. While threading this umbrageous path, we felt not the 
excessive heat which afterward affected us, when we issued from 
thence upon the open district of Cava, the vitreous surface of which, 
smoothed and polished by the rains of heaven, reflected the sun’s 
ray’s with peculiar fervency. We halted for dinner on a little green 
knoj. and fastening my umbrella in an upright position | shaded 
m from the noon-tide rays of a tropical sun. Our little band 
was here temporarily augmented by a party of fifteen or twenty men 
and women, who were dragging a rough hewn canoe which they 
had cut and fashioned in the adjacent mountain, down to the sea. 
Perceiving my extemporaneous tent, they gathered around it with 
curiosity on their countenance and inquisitiveness on their hips, and 
when they saw me draw on my gloves, they immediately shouted 
out “Behold! boots for the hand (kamalima) also!” Soon after leav- 
ing this spot it began to shower, and the winds from the mountains 
swept along the low clouds,.and torrents of rain directly in our 
faces; but there was no house to shelter us and we were compelled 
to brave the storm and hurry onward. About four p. m., we reached 
a diminutive “Ranai,” and as the driving rain was unabated, and 
the natives in their chilly amd unprotected condition desirous of 
stopping, I told them to extend the rude covering, which they quickly 
performed by felling a number of small trees, using the trunks for 
posts, and the branches for watlings. An entry in my journal, 
written on the spot, thus begins: “Quite cold and rainy. Romantic 
indeed is my situation! My shelter, a hastily constructed shanty 
of leaves and branches, through which the rain percolates from a 
hundred pores; my bed consists of a few mats and a painted cloth 
spread upon the wet ground; my companions are ten “Kanakas,” 
some in the further part of the ranai laughing over a smoky fire, 
while several are seated around me gazing at the process of writing, 
and wondering at the rapidity of my pen. I am seated on the ground 
with my cloak and cap on; the cover of an old book serves me for 
an escritoire, and a piece of wax candle fixed in the socket of-a 
tinder-box cover, for a ground glass astral. Without, all is dark and 
stormy, save where the glare of the volcano reddens the clouds as 
they cross its crater; yet there is still buoyancy enough in my heart 
to resist the depressing influence of fatigue, and the sad appearance 
of the weather. We are now within a short distance of the object 
of.our journey, and I hope on the morrow to breakfast at the resi- 
of Pele.” 
ay, 11th.—The sun rose in a dense black cloud, emerging 
he lighted up a pleasnnt and delightful morning. We 
pment soon after sun-rise, a thick volume of smoke, like 
ites, guiding us on our way. A ride: of two 
ter edge of the crater of Kirauea, and 
urious vapors on the high bank, 
_ feet toa plain pebbled: with 
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small fragments of lava, and barren to every thing except a few 
“ohelo” bushes, which were formerly considered as sacred to the 
goddess of the volcano. On our right lay a Marge knoll or sulphur 
bank, flanked by a high woody bluff; to the left was spread out the 
great crater, the depth and circumference of which were for a time 
rendered undistinguishable by the tenebrous volume of smoke; and 
nearly before us rose the regular ascent of Mouna Roa, and the 
broken ridge of a less elevated summit. We rambled along this 
plain half a mile or more, circling a pool here, leaping a fissure 
there, now averting our heads from the noisome fumes, first he 
one side, then on the other, until the natives having selected a Place 
for the erection of a ranai, several of them hastened to the distant 
trees to procure materials for our primitive shelter. While they were 
gone, I breakfasted, sitting near the brink of the crater, where was 
presented to us the first distinguishable view of its magnitude, and lan- 
guage would fail to embody the emotions I then experienced, At 9 
o'clock, having left five men to complete the building, I took with me 
the other five, and armed with triple-soled and nail-bound boots and 
a long iron-shod staff, commenced the descent to the bottom of the 
erater. The declivity to the black ledge was very dangerous and 
fatiguing ; at times, offering but a slight ridge path with deep-fuming 

ures on either side, where one mis-stepis death, and again so 
Steep that the acquired momentum hurried you onward with fearful 
and dangerous impetus. 

‘The “black ledge” seems to have been the recent bed of the crater, 
which has now sunk far below, and left this rim of varying width 
around the whole interior of the cavern. We here rested a little, pre- 
vious to our further descent. On leaving the upper bank, the sun was 
shining bright and the sky almost unclouded, but by one of those sud- 
den transitions which often occur in these latitudes, i it was now thickly 
overcast, and the low muttering of distant thunder threatened a heavy 
andapproaching storm. We hastened therefore to descend, if perchance 
we might perform a hasty visit ere it burst in violence upon us. Our 
oa» tap , however, was slow, and greatly impeded by the huge blocks 

fragments of lava which the retrocession of the grand basin had 
created. Often in doubt which way to move, obliged to feel every 
step—now on our knees—now almost suspended by our hands, and 
now sending many tons thunderin ng to the bottom by half trusting to 
a loose or precarious fragment. e at last accomplished our aim; 
but we found only an exchange of difficulty, from'the perils of de 
scending, to the still greater dangers of the fickle foundation over 
which we trod. Looking down from the brink, the floor on which 
we now stood, appeared smooth and even; but now, how changed! 
Instead of the glabrous and unbroken suface we had im gin 
was rough and protuberant, elevated into cones, swelling intotut 
broken into chasms, and as rugoseos as if like a baer ed.se 
been suddenly congealed i in its tempestuous agit 
this, we were obliged to take good heed to o 
way with our staves, ere we ses our feet 
brittle lava; and even this precauti is 
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the suffocating fumes which arose from the newly operied fissure. 
Indeed during our continuance here, it was necessary td carefully 
watch the currents of ‘wind, lest the sudden veering of a few points 
should blow the sulphureous gases in our faces, and thus endanger 
our lives. The lava in the crater‘assumed a great variety of forms— 
in one part presenting a series of incurvated ridges like the succes- 
sive waves of the ocean; and in another, the tortuous windings of a 
serpentine river; now scooped out like a basin, and now inflated into 
miniature mountains. The color and character of it too, were une- 
qual—one specimen being jet black and porous, another brown and 
cellulur, some portions with a compact granite-like appearance, and 
others exhibiting a vitreous lustre and a splendor of irridescence 
surpassingly beautiful. The main object of descént into the crater 
was to view a phenomenon almost peculiar to Kirauea. A lake of 
fire more than a mile im circumference, agitated like a boisterous 
sea—foaming and chafing, and dashing against the burning wall 
its billows of liquid fire. This lake appeared sunk about thirty or 
forty feet: from the surrounding surface, and its steep sides were 
coated in many places with the sparkling incrustations of chrystal- 
ized sulphur. In the centre of this lagoon, flowed a river of molten 
lava, running from south to north, about twd knots an hour, vividly 
representing the mythological Phiegethon, one of the burning 
streams of Tartarus. The roaring of this liquid and ebullient mass 
was terrific, and; added to the peals of thunder reverberating from 
side to side of the crater, together with the vivid flashes of light- 
ning’ shooting athwart, and sometimes down into the mighty calyx, 
formed a scene of awful grandeur and sublimity seldom beheld by 
mortal eye. No tongue can tell, and no pen can describe the view 
*which presented itself around us, in the bottom of a crater whose 
circumference was within a fraction of eight miles, and whose depth 
was more than twelve hundred feet. The heavens filled with heavy 
clouds rested like a roof upon its towering and gigantic walls; the 
wild and terrific exhibition of volcanic power—the immense ‘caul- 
dron of liquid fire, surging and tossing its igneous waves—the bel- 
lowing and unearthly sounds beneath—the falling rain hissing ‘in its 
appulsion with the burning lava—the forked lightning dashing 
through the gloom, and the loud voice of the thunder echoing 
through the frightful cavern, and rolling and lingering on the ear 
in many a dismal cadence, are but the bolder lineaments of a picture 
whose nicer delineations not even the graphic pencil of a Corregio 
or Salvator Rosa could depict. I felt in some measufe the awe which 
the children of Israel experienced when they gathered around the 
“nether part” of Sinai. There was, it is true, no mountain “alto. 
“Sa gether on a smoke,” no “voice of a trumpet sounding long and waxing 
ouder and louder,” and no Jehovah “veiling himself with a thick 
cloud on the top of the mount:” but furious and intestine ri ver 
raging beneath—a burning lake, that emblem of eternal wrat 
yawned beside, anid the warring elements of heaven met and clashed 
as if this was a ga: oy for strife and turmoil. Pollok must 
have conceived of a sc ike this, when, with a diction and an 
imagery awfully sublime, he ‘this describes the abode of the lost :— 
VOL. Iv. 
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apm I saw a lake of ae fire, 
ith tempest tost taally; * * * 

e288 " * a and over head, - 

And all around, oe be od lig es! ge 
To storm, and lightning, for’ ightning, c , 
And thunder answered thunder, muttering sounds 

Of sullen wrath.—Course of Time, Book I. 


We were now exposed to the full pelting of the storm, and having 
ventured as far as we prudently could, and gathered various speci- 
mens of lava, together with a quantity of fine volcanic glass, 
which the natives cali the hair of the goddess Pele, we commenced 
our laborious ascent, and after more than an hour of toil and danger 
stood again upon the upper bank. ‘The rude shelter which the na- 
tives had built, was entirely open on the side towards the crater; and 
was erected within five feet, by measurements of its brink; for, 
strange to tell, this was the only safe location for a rania within 
half a mile. Sitting therefore at night on my bed of mats and ha: 
the whole action of the volcano was spread out before me. The 
fiery lake, the belching cones, the flaming ‘fissures, the tremulous 
rumbling, the rapid detonations, and the dense body of smoke, slowly 
rising above the brim of the crater and reflecting back the lurid 
glare from the fires below, combined to produce an exhibition of 
brilliant but infernal grandeur, unequalled by any volcanic exhibi- 
tion in the world. It has been my lot to behold many of the scenes 
which fill the mind with awe and wonder, but neither the terrors of 
a midnight storm—the wilderness of Alpine scenery—the dazzling 
' rays of sun-set on the snow-crowned peaks of the Andes, or the 
mighty cataract of Niagara, ever elevated my feelings to such a 
height of sublimity as the magnificent displays of Kirauea, amidst 
thunderings and lightnings, and an horrible tempest. Sun-rise at® 
Kirauea was almost as interesting as the developement of midnight. 
As the grey dawn stole in upon the morning watch, and star after 
star retired from the heavens, the fires below seemed to relax. their 
fury and one by one slunk away before the rising orb. The indis- 
tinguishable scene which, but an hour before, was. relieved only by 
lambent flames or the vivid streams of fusing lava, now assumed its 
regular outline—the vapors on the surrounding mountains were 
rolled up like a curtain, and their bold summit a against the 
clear blue sky, and tinged with the earliest light of the sun as he 
rose from his ocean bed, had an effect singularly pleasant and delight- 
ful. I had designed to spend another day at the crater, but being 
compelled by thé escape of my horse, to return on foot, we were soon 
in. marching order, and filing off towards the woody bluff, bade fare- 
well to the mighty Pele. W. B. 8. 
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THE LIGHT FOLLOWS THE SHADE. 


Shadows in life’s path, are but sun-beams in disguise, 

Leaving the light the brighter, when ess flies, 
E’en as the murky clouds which azure air, 
By contrast, gild the sun, when es again grow fair. 
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THE SUMMER RAINBOW. 


Turow open the lattice, the loud, hoarse cry, 


Of the summer tempest is ing by, 
‘The beating rain that had Stench’ the ground, 
Now pepe falls with a pleasant sound, 

nd the sun’s thick curtains are backward roll’d, 
Where he rests, like a king, on his couch of gold. 


Throw open the lattice! the ebon face 

Of the eastern sky wears a new-born grace, 
For the tenes that had chang’d to night, 
The dazz — of the ether bright, 

Now twines in its mats of raven hair, 

That glittering jewel, the rainbow fair! 


Haewen’s aates unbar! and warm light floods in, 

On a world too perfect for aught like sin; 

kame ee broadens, it at it glows! 
emerald, orange, ue and rose; 

While earth s out like a festal hall, 

And reflects the glow of its arch’d wall, 


Oh! beauteous ant! a 1 bre art 
To the inmost depths of my throbbing heart, 
winap'eubpeenoenngs spss 

yw message ce and love, 
Am viewless on the mma Bg 
And the new moon’s crescent above thy head. » 


- Primeval ! and yet always young, 


Creation’s to thy is strung, 
Cool yr fanneth his softest plume, 
Sweet open with more t bloom, 


And bird and insect in devious flight, 
Chaunt over and over their measure light! 


It fades! it trembles! ah seet it dies, 

On the heaving breast of the vapoury skies, 
Again it brightens and takes new birth, 

As it streams aloft o’er the tranc’d earth; 
And lush! is it fancy? that music strain, 
So gently floating o’er sea and main? 


Oh! mortal storms, that the future fill, 
Ye may do your worst, ye may work your will, 
Qh! crowding griefs, ye may cast your blight 
On the countless pleasures now blooming bright, 
' Ye may robe this being in sackcloth black, 
vy But this one biessing, ah! take not back! 


A faith in God! that mid life’s wild din, 
peace to the soul within! 


MARY E. LEB. 
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A SPANISH CHRONICLE. 


ALTERED FROM THE FRENCH. 


BY MISS MARY B. LES. 


—_—_—_——r> 


“Jesus! Saviour of the world! have pity on me!” cried the 
Catalina, as she continued counting the beads of her rosary: “ 
thought that last thunder-bolt had fallen on the house.” 

“And if it had been so, what good would your terror have done?” 
inquired a young man, who stood at a distant window gazing on the 
angry skies. “His reverence will surely think that the kitchen walls 
have fallen in, at the least, and that the daring lightning has eaten 
up his favorite omlet.”’ 

“The saints be praised!” rejoined the old woman, “that we are 
alive, and that we have these good walls to shelter ud through thi 
night of fearful. peril.” 

“Tt is the first time that I, for one, have felt in the least inclined 
to bles@ this dismal dwelling,” said Alonzo, ironically, « 

“Hush! hush! signor Alonzo, what would his grace say if he 
heard you speak thus,” muttered the old servant, with a reproachful 
gesture, as the young man walked towards the door, yawning re- 
peatedly as one oppressed with ennui, exclaiming as he did so, 
“would that my uncle were done with his -breviary, for I am weary 
with waiting for supper.” te : 

“The virgin be praised!” said Catalina. “See this omlet is done 
to a turn, and the wine has been cool these two hours; but stay 
signor, do not leave me in this terrible storm, only have patience till 
I catry this cover to the refectory, for by our lady of Saragossa, I am 
half*dead with fright ;” and hurrying after ber y master, she 
left the kitchen and soon laid a cloth on the bala by the light 
of a sickly lamp, which shed its wan and vascillating flame on the 
pictures of numerous saints and warriors which decorated the worm- 
eaten tapestry. As she did so, she cast an affectionate glance on 
the handsome Alonzo, who had carelessly thrown himself into a 
high-backed leathern chair, and sat whistling @ gay hunting chorus. 

“Nay, now my son, were it not better to repeat your vespers than 
to be whistling that light tune?” 

“T have done, Catalina, [have done, for here comes my uncle,” 
and at that moment, an old man attired in cowl and black y 
like a canon of the cathedral of Segovia, slowly entered. 


“Ave Maria!” said he, with a slight inclination. a 

“Ave Maria purissima!” answered the yo ‘with a momen- 
tary genulection. The canon repeated a | icite, and mo- 
tioned his nephew to be seated. rs 


“Your reverence remained long at your orisons this evening,” said 
the young man, in respectful inquiry. 
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“I have been putting up prayers for poor travellers,” answered the 
Church. “May the Lord have pity on those who have been sur- 
prised by this storm among the gorges of the wild Sierra.” 

Just then, a vivid flash lit the apartment, a clap of thunder shook 
the whole mansion, and at the same time the inmates were startled 
by 'a loud knocking at the outer gate. 

“Holy virgin! who can it be,” screamed Catalina. 

“Por God's sake, let us in,” shouted a man's voice rising loud 
above the\storm. “Open your door, at least for the sake of the fe-_ 
males who accompany me, and who are half dead with fatigue.” 

“Keep them out, they are certainly robbers muttered Catalina, but 
the young Alonzo: would not stop to listen, but with the canon’s 
hesitating consent,'he unbarred the strong bolts one after another, 
and soon returned with‘a cavalier and two closely mantled ladies. 

The stranger's face was seamed with scars, as though he had 
done hard work on the battle fields of Spain, but his proud and lordly 
bearing changed to that of deep humility, as bowing low to the 
canon, he said, “May heaven reward your reverence for this timely 
charity. These two ladies and myself were journeying quietly from 
Madrid, when we were surprised by this storm, in descending the 
Guadarrama; our horses are worn down with fatigue, and God be 
praised! that we discovered your friendly mansion in time for a 
rescue from its fury.” 

“You are welcome my Muito the poor. hospitality that a priest’s 
house can afford; my ’ twill boast of safety although it 
be humble; forin these troublesome times, no one has as yet cared 
to disturb me in this secluded dwelling. Catalina,” he added, turn- 
ing to the old*‘woman who stood.in waiting, “see to the accommo- 
dation of these ladies, and offer them every assistance in your power.” 

“Shall I take them to the kitchen, where a good fire is already 
kindled,” inquired the servant. The stranger cavalier shrugged. his 
shoulders, and Alonzo was about offering some objection to this 
homely arrangement, when one of the ladies whose youth was appa- 
rent in spite of her close disguise, sprang lightly from the window, 
where she had been holding a whispered conversation with her com- 
panion, and exclaimed in silvery tones “Yes! yes! she is quite right, 
it matters not where we rest, so that we can but free ourselves from 
these wet coverings;” and with a graceful movement she locked her 
friend’s arm in her’s, and bade their humble hostess lead the way. 

As the door closed upon them, the stranger threw off his heavy 
cloak, and displayed a well proportioned form, set off to advantage 
by a costly, though disordered dress. _Then looking into the canon’s 
face, after first requesting Alonzo to give directions with regard to 

athe weary horses, he examined it as though he would read his inner 

nd and then said carelessly; “Your reverence bas not always 

is secluded spot, and probably this is not our first meeting.” 
remember to have seen you before,” replied the canon, 
ight in supposing that I have mingled in the gay 
name of Don Antonio de Gusman is not 

to COD ius t 


“Now can it be! am I iz of a Gusman,” exclaimed, the 
cavalier with joyous accent, raised! who led us here;” 
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and with these words, his eye glanced round the apartment ‘as ‘if 
surprised at the apparent poverty of one who belonged to so distin- 
guished a family. i 

“This branch has been rudely torn from the parent tree,” replied 


the canon sadly; “confiscation has done its ‘work, and nought re-' 


mains to me save life and the honored name of Gusman. Yet I 
believe the moment will arrive which shall reward ‘me forall my 
misfortunes, and it is my intention to throw myself.at the feet of 
the young king Alphonso, and claim his prote¢tion as’one of his 
father’s most faithful subjects.” 

“Can it be possible that you have not heard that king Alphonso 
ig no more,” enquired the cavalier, in low and mournful tones, 

“Dead! dead! it cannot be;” said the canon, turning» pale with 
alarm and surprise. 

“It is but too true, he expired on the road leading from: Madrid to 
Toledo, a victim to poison, administered by his own brother, Don 
Henrique, in a bouquet of splendid flowers which he presented him 
as a parting token of affection. The first news’of ‘his death caused 


Henrique’s partisans to take arms against government; several rebel’ 


cities-have gone over to his side, and the whole extent of country 
on the other side of the Guadarrama, has risen in revolt,” 
The canon raised his hands to heaven, as if*to invoke’ 


on such foul deed, and then sorrowfully enquired, “And what will 


the brave Castilians do in such an emergency?” 

“They have already crowned Alphonso’s sister, the infanta, queen 
of Castile and Leon, but the princess is in such continual peril from 
the machinations of her unfeeling brother, Don Henrique, that she 
has‘lately determined to seek safety in the strong hold of Segovia.” 

“Heaven forbid it!” said’ the canon, “have you not heard the 
news, that Don Tellez de Bira, governor of that city, ‘has lately 
perished on the scaffold through some hidden treachery of the 
inhabitants, and as my own ear heard, amon “0. bravely shouting 
with his latest breath, ‘Castile and Leon for Don Alphonso.’”» | 

The cavalier buried his face in his hands, and seemed Jost in pain- 
fuluncertainty. At last slowly raising his head, she: said in.delibe- 
rate tones, “I am Don Juan de Pachero, grand master of Santiago, 
and the protector of the two ladies now under your roof. Speak 
quickly, can you promise me in their behalf, safety and secrecy 
under this roof for a few days?” 

“By this holy cross and by this saintly scapulary which I wear, I 
assufe you both for yourself and the ladies who accompany you, 
that you will find as great security here, as in the strongest castle 


in’ the two Castiles. These walls are but poor guards, it is true, but _ 









berieuth this hall there lies a subterranean chamber, the entran 
which is known but toa few trusty ‘hearts among my 
and a may sleep in tranquility, though the enemy 

. val 
The grand master of Santiago shook the canon’ with friendly 
warmth, as he exclaimed, “I accept your de , good father, in a 
cause which is even weightier than you ; to-morrow I must 
bid adieu to your friendly a but)wlien I have held a private con- 
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versation with you, J doubt not, but that you will take ready part in 
m 

Name then Catalina entered with a fresh supply for the evening 
meal; it was partaken in gloom and silence, for the ladies had de- 
sired that theirs should be served in their private apartment, and 
although the-young Alonzo was inclined to conversation, he was 
completely silenced by the haughty bearing of the stranger, and the 
austere gravity of his worthy uncle. 

After a brief grace, the cavalier desired to be conducted to his 
chamber, and the canon had hardly led the way, when Alonzo ex- 
claimed, “By my soul! if 1 had not seen that man eat, I should 
have taken him fora ghost, he is so stately, so silent and so myste- 
rious, But the ladies, Catalina, did they decline supper altogether?” 

“No! no! they broke their fast with a few olives and a crumb of 
bread. 


“Then you have seen them free from that hateful disguise,” ex- 
claim Alonzo. “Are they young? are they beautiful ?” 

“They are fair enough to look on, but hardly so lovable as the 
pretty girl, with whom I but yesterday saw you walking, along the 
banks of the Eresma.” 

“Nay! cease your idle jesting,’ muttered her young master, 
colouring with ‘surprise. 

“Be not alarmed my son,” said Catalina in sympathising tones: 
“T shall inform against you; but methinks such a discovery 
would rae ee ‘agreeable to your worthy uncle, who is 
proud of his noble birth; ‘and yet if ‘the girl bea good Christian, 
who can blame you at your age; for falling in love with a pretty face.” 

“Silence! enough: of this,” rejoined Alonzo, turning impatiently on 
his heel; “the girl is lovely enough, but who said that I would marry 
her, and who ever dreamt that you were in the secret;’ and with 
these words, he took a lamp from the chain suspended from the rafters, 
and sought the small cell, which was his sleeping chamber. 


it 
CHAPTER II. 


Day-dawn had hardly peeped from the eastern portal, when Alonzo 
was roused from a pleasant dream by his uncle, who entered the 
apartment dressed in the garb of one who is going on a journey, and 
carrying a travelling valise on his arm. 

‘*You are astonished, and you: may well be so, my son,” said the 
aged canon, as he shook his drowsy nephew into consciousness; 
“this is the first time since thirty years,that I have laid aside my 
‘Weaintly dress for that of the world; but now it is necessary that I 
do so, since I am about to depart on a journey with our last 

ne} Ms 


accompany you,” enquired the eager youth, as rub- 
» convince himself that he was not labouring 
he commenced throwing on his attire; 
leave these walls till my returf; for 
i the two stranger ladies, who 


“Nay! my son, you 
to your charge I am about to' 


will yet remain here for a brie 
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“Indeed |”. exclaimed the astonished Alonzo. 
“Catalina will be at their call, and you must not intrude, save at 
their summons. But these are troublesome times, Alonzo, and should 
the soldiers of Don Henrique pay us a visit, as they ly may, 

I would advise you to offer no resistance since it would prove una- 
vailing, but as soon as you have accompanied the ladies to the black 
chamber, order Catalina to unbolt the doors, and let them pillage to 
their heart's content. Be prompt, be vigilant; obey my, commands 
to the letter, and God be with you.” 

“Heaven bless your reverence, and you shall find that 1 have been 
faithful, on your return, said his. nephew, still lost in wondering. 

The canon departed without further explanation, and a few mo- 
ments after, the trot of horses’ hoofs were heard on the marble pave- . 
ment as Alonzo sprang to the window; they were soon hidden by 
the spreading foliage which mantled the narrow road leading ‘from 
the mansion. 

“By Saint James, it was high time that I should be left in charge 
of the house,” muttered the young man, as leaning on the window- 
sill, he inhaled the fresh air of early morning; then added laugh- 
ingly, “what a release from the long prayers and tiresome discourses 
to which I have been compelled to listen for the last four years. 
For-sooth ! I am not to leave this dismal prison tilhmy uncle's return, 
but for that. matter, who cares, now that the jailer has:gone.” 

The mansion which Don Antonio de Gusman inhabiged was situ- 
ated at a short distance from Segovia, in a verdant Valley which 
formed strong contrast with the arid plains of Old Castile. The 
dwelling was large but in a. ruinous condition; it had belonged to a 
Churchman of Segovia, and the mansion throughout, bore the print 
of monkish tastes. The large halls on the ground floor surrounded 
a grassy court, in the midst of which was placed a-rude cross; the 
first story was divided into cells, and figures of saints in niches stood 
as guardians, at every door, opening as they did, on a long and dark 
corridor. The chapel, situated in one of the wings of the building, 
was of very ancient eonstruction; and the square tower which formed 
the belfry, was an exact miniaturé of the famous Giralda of Seville. 

Alonzo remained for awhile, gazing from the narrow casement. 
The bounded prospect which lay before him, was the only one on 
which his eye had rested for the last four years, his spirit chafed 
with its monotony, and his imagination indulged: in wild and con- 
fused flights; for naturally enough to a young man, he was wearied 
‘with the unbroken stillness and total want of excitement of the life, 
to which his uncle’s arbitrary will had confined him. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, “a few hours journey would bear me into the 
very centre of yonder gay world, yet here 1 am, buried like a gla 
monk; shame! shame! that I, a Gusman, should waste my. di 
colouring missals, reading the lives of the saints, and cc 









endless beads; when mounted on a fiery horse, sword imjiifid, I might 
soon take the honorable place to which my nan me. Cursed 
prison of soul and body! if I once escape fr walls, no earthly 
powef shall tempt me s, he leant 


again.” Ay 
once more*far out of the window,sat 
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thick foliage of the motionless oaks, and the sluggish course of the 
blue Brasma, fit emblem, as it seemed to him, of his own stagnant 
life.. Suddenly a remembrance flitted across his mind, and a pensive- 
ness’ stole over his face, as’ with a deep sigh, he murmured, “Ah! 
Rebecca! fairest one! not even thy love can’ satisfy my spirit.” 

Just then Catalina’s voice aroused him from his fancies, as tra- 
versing the corridor with busy steps, she chanted this chorus from 
her favorite canticle of our lady de Notre Dame: 


“Through the streets the devil roams, 
Robbers lurk about our homes; 
Blessed lady of Notre Dame, 

All these mortal terrors calm; 

And in body and in soul, 

Keep poor pilgrims safe and whole.” 


“And pray on what pilgrimage has my uncle gone,” enquired 
Alonzo, as he opened his door to the tap of the faithful servant. 

“That'is more than I can tell, for his reverence said not a word 
concerning his purpose, but only charged me to attend the orders 
of these stranger-ladiesgand to see that they were provided with the 
best cheer.” 

“The best cheer! and ‘is that to consist of salad and garden 
fruits?” enquired the youth, “for with four yearly Lents and endlesss 
penances of all sorts, we live no better than Carthusian friars.” 

Catalina made no reply, but shook her huge pocket till it gave 
back a loud, metallic gingling. 

“What! has his reverence left money behind?” asked Alonzo in 
astonishment. - 

“Indeed he has; and the blessing of heaven be on you, but you 
shall enjoy his generous fit; Tovalito, the shepherd boy has agreed 
to purchase'daily provisions for me at Segovia, and to-day, my son, 
you shall sit down to a dinner fit for a bishop.” * 

After her departure, Alonzo endeavored to settle himself to his 
usual morning occupations; he spread out his sheets of vellum and 
tried to feel busy, but his mind was bewildered with conjectures re- 
garding the strangers now under his roof, and he sat watching the 
sands of the hour-glass, impatiently waiting the mid-day, when he 
expected to clear his doubts by a personal acquaintance with his 

ests. 

e The dinner hour found him with his dress most carefully adjusted, 
and his fine glossy hair arranged with scrupulous nicety; but what 
was his disappointment, when on descending to the hall, he learned 
that the ladies preferred taking their meals in their. own apartment. 
“Then they disdain to have my company even at dinner,” ex- 
imed the disappointed youth. “By my soul! I have a strong 

of leaving them to take care of themselves altogether, for 
sto be left guardian to women who make themselves invisi- 
see if I remain here, unless my uncle returns very 








who 
ble. e 
quickly.” 

“And that he wi 
money he has left me 
wiser, if I chose to treat 
VOL, Iv. 














ly: do,” said Catalina, “for what a sum. of 
house-keeping; and who would be the 
a full suit, fitting your handsome 
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shape,” added she, as she drew out a long leathern bag filled to the 
top with Spanish reals. 

The young man looked covetously at the large sum, and visions 
of a horse, arms, and a costly dress, flitted across his mind; then, as 
if almost afraid of the temptation, he replied coldly, “ It is well, 
Catalina, that his reverence is so much richer than I supposed. 
See that the strangers lack nothing, as he commanded; as for me, 
in this hateful seclusion, 1 need nought but this monkish 

One may easily imagine the impatience with which Alonzo got 
through the endless day, and the eager haste with which he hurried 
to his evening promenade on the green court, over which the cham- 
ber of the strangers was situated. His eye turned continually to 
the greenish glass casements lit up by the evening sun, but no figure 
darkened the narrow apertures, and he returned to his supper, vexed 
and discomposed. “You treat me like a prince, Catalina,” said the 
young man, as he marked the four flaming waxen candles which 
were placed on the well furnished board.. “Why need you go to 
such expense, unless indeed, the ladies mean to honor we with their 
company this evening.” * 

“No! no!” replied the servant, “They have taken their supper 
already, and poor things! in spite of my advice, they will sit in that 
dark chamber, with half closed shutters, as if they were afraid of 
the sun-shine, how much more of a man’s face.” 

“And how do they occupy themselves,” asked Alonzo. 

“With nothing, absolutely nothing; but just sit there, whispering 
together, and looking as sad as possible.” 

“Who can they be? have you heard theif names?” 

“Yes! the eldest is Donna Anna, and the pretty young one, she 
is called Isabel.’ 

A grand discovery to be sure, and for what service lam allowed 
to render these in¢éogs, who may be countesses in disguise, I may as 
well turn beadle or church mouse. Well, here goes, to the healths 
of the pretty unknowns, Donna Anna and pretty Isabel;” and the 
youth laughed scornfully, as he quaffed the brimming bumpers of 
rich old Malaga. 

Several days elapsed, and Alonzo hedhese every hour more dis- 
gusted with the perfect monotony of the abode, where no sound was 
heard save her clattering wooden shoes, as Catalina diligently moved 
to and fro in the well-stored kitchen, whence unaccustomed viands 
sent out their savoury odors at all hours of the day. One morning, 
after making some purchases from a stern-visaged fruiterer, who had 
called repeatedly, she observed to Alonzo, “I cannot think why it is, 
signor, but for the last three days, the kitchen has been beseiged by 
strolling beggars, and I almost fancy that they have got wind of 
full pocket, which my master left me.” 

“Probably they have seen Tovalito returning from 
as he yesterday was, with good things, like some 
the eve of a feast day,” rejoined Alonzo: “and I 
if they break in on us at last, when the news 
Antonio de Gusman, has found secret 
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“Our lady protect us!” muttered Catalina; “now that I recollect, 
some of these people were of suspicious appearance, and I much fear 
that the roving bands of Don Henrique may have designs against us.” 

Alonzo laughed at her idle terrors, and paid no heed to her ram- 
bling conversation, until she casually referred to the seeming piety of 
the strangers, and told how she had surprised them several times on 
their knees, before an image of St. Francis, brought by his reverence 
from Italy; and how they spent their mornings in singing canticles, 
whilst the youngest, Isabel, seemed never wearied with reading 
prayers from a silver clasped missal. 

Just then a loud rap was heard at the outer door, and Alonzo 
sprang up, exclaiming, “My uncle! no doubt, and glad enough am 
l of his return.” ‘ 

Catalina peeped through the shutter, and asked, “who goes there?” 

“Let me in! for charity’ sake, let me in,” said a nasal voice.” 

“It is some beggar; give him alms and bid him be-gone,” ordered 
Alonzo, quietly resuming his station at the table. 

Catalina’s face was full of disquiet, as shaking her head she 
replied, “Beggars never rap so loudly as that, nor ask charity so 
boldly.” 

“Then who do you think it is,” enquired the youth. 

“The virgin aid us! I fear it isa robber, at least,” said the old 
woman. 

“Open your door! for the love of the Saviour, can you refuse a 
night's shelter to.a poor cripple,” cried the same voice. 

Catalina extinguished the candles and returned to the window. 
“There are others, besides this one,’ whispered she; “see! yonder 
road is full of them.” 

The night was rather cloudy, but her eyes had not deceived her, 
for shadows might be distinctly seen moving the whitg sand of the 
adjacent avenue, every now-and-then a crash of foliage told of some 
false step of the concealed foe, and the neighboring shepherd dogs 
barked furiously and unremittingly. 

Finding that his pleadings were of no avail, the seeming cripp'e 
departed; there was silence for some minutes; and Alonzo, who 
now imagined that the shadows might have been those of the 
ghostly trees, even began to jest and banter Catalina for her false 
alarm. “I could almost wish that they had broken in on us,’ said 
he laughingly, “for then we should have seen whether these ladies 
would have been so independent as they now are. I fancy, that 
then I should have enjoyed a glimpse of their pretty faces.” 

A sudden and louder rap was now heard, which shook the very 
walls; many voices reached the inmates, and presently one who 
appeared the leader of this secret band, shouted vociferously, “Come 

Wweomrades, come on: to the engine! to the engine! we will soon 
them a key which can open every door.” Cries and impre- 
to these words, and a large beam thrown by twenty 
flung against the door, in the manner of a bat- 

ram. 

“These are certain! yugoldiers,” cried Alonzo, “and I suspect that 
we may look on this att@@kyas our first visit from Don Henrique. 
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I must see to the strangers,’ he exclaimed hurriedly, as he sprang 
towards the stair-case leading to their apartments. “Fear nothing, 
Catalina,” he cried cheeringly, as he saw the poor old servant 
erouching in a corner and calling on the saints for succour in her 
distress; obey my uncle's orders promptly; throw open the doors as 
soon as I have conducted the strangers to the black chamber, and 
while they are pillaging you can easily escape; though at the worst, 
they will do you no harm.” 

While he was yet speaking, a light was seen advancing along the 
corridor, and the ladies hurried towards their young host. “What 
means this sudden noise? and why are we thus disturbed?” enquired 
the younger lady, Isabel. 

“A band of soldiers have surrounded the house,” replied Alonzo: 
“all resistance would be needless, but if you will trust to my guid- 
ance I. will conduct you to a place of perfect safety. But we must 
hasten” ‘ 

For a moment, the eldest female appeared undecided, but her com- 
panion drawing her arm closely in hers, requested Alonzo to lead 
the way, and thus they descended the stair-case rapidly, guided by 
the feeble lamp. 

“Enter ladies,” said he, as he opened a low door, which was situa- 
ted on the grassy court, at the very footof the stairs. The light 
displayed black walls, along which were ranged regular rows of 
empty cabinets, while the carved cross over the door showed that 
it was a place of worship, and in fact it had formerly been the 
sacristy of the chapel. Don Alonzo touched the pannel, which 
formed the base of one of these cabinets, and the secret plank slipped 
back and revealed an iron grate beneath. It was some minutes 
before he discovered the hinge on which it turned, but at last he 
was successfyl, and entering first, he assisted his companions down 
the narrow steps, then pulling the grate into its proper place, he led 
them through several cavern-like rooms, till in a dark recess, he 
pushed back a bolt, bidding them welcome into the black chamber. 
“You are now perfectly safe,” he said, assuringly, ‘‘but there is a 
still further retreat,’ and groping about for a moment, he laid his 
hand on the ring of a trap-door, which he raised, and held the lamp 
over a black winding stairs, which seemed to run down into a yet 
more subterranean cavern, if one might judge from the damp atmos- 
phere which hung around. 

The femalés took their seats on a worm-eaten bench, which, with 
an antique oaken table, formed the sole furniture of the apartment; 
while Alonzo, freed from anxiety, leisurely occupied himself in 
gazing on their unrivalled features. The eldest, Donna Anna was 
tall, ‘well-formed, but stiff in her movements; her countenance 
wanted the vivacity of a southern clime, and her cold, phi - 
aspect spoke her to be of German origin; the younger, I 
played all the loveliness of earliest woman-hood, her slig 
figure, almost too delicate for health, would have 
remarked for its elasticity and yielding grace; ag 
hairtclustered around a face of such chang 
ing, that it would have been deemed too 
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had it not been for the depth of the purplish-blue eyes, speaking 
pers be of character at every glance, and which looked as if they 

pierce into Alonzo's very soul, as she at length said, in silvery 
tones, “If I err not, signor, you are the nephew of Don Antonio de 
Gusman.” 

“T am, madam.” 

“Previous to his departure, Don Antonio assured me that I might 
safely trust to your protection, and therefore, 1 am now perfectly 
tranquil.” 

Emotions of pride and pleasure stirred in the youth’s bosom, as he 
caught these confiding though commanding words; and he bowed 
silently; when the lady added, “and what will be the end of all 
this tumult?” 

“The house will be pillaged no doubt,” replied Alonzo; “but they 
will have soon finished, and then | shall be most happy 1 in conduct- 
ing you back to your former apartments.” 

“And is there no redress for such exactions?” asked Isabel; “surely 
no one can be secure at present, when they thus openly dare to 
attack the dwelling of a church dignitary.” 

“The thing has never happened to us,” continued the youth, “pre- 
vious to this time; but my uncle will regret even more than his 
private losses, the inconvenience to which these out-laws have sub- 
jected his honored guests.” 

Donna Isabel kindly smiled on the young man, as she invited him 
to take a seat on the long bench; saying good-humoredly as she 
did so, “I shall willingly put up with any accommodations, and 
trust at.some future time to make honorable amends to the good 
canon; and for yourself, signor, believe me, you shall not be for- 
gotten. 0 

Alonzo bowed coldly, as if wounded by this assurance; he felt 
that whoever this female might be, her rank was hardly more dis- 
tinguished than his own, and he chafed beneath her tone of protec- 
tion. “Come, rouse yourself, Donna Anna,” exclaimed the lively 
maiden, seemingly unconscious of his forma] manner, “we are safe 
at present, and though it is not a pleasant night-chamber, yet me- 
thinks we may bear it patiently for a few hours, and might even 
indulge ina refreshing nap. Surely it is not half so bad as our 
late fearful journey in the tempest, among the mountains of Gua- 

darrama; and be praised! that we are so comfortable!” and as 
she spoke, she clasped her white arms over her black velvet robe 
and leant her head on her companion’s shoulder, as if inviting 
slumber. 

Don Alonzo sat in the shadow of the apartment, and gazed won- 
“sy deringly on this fair creature, who instead of being timid and treru- 
, as he imagined, thus sustained the courage of both in this 
situation, where a female would naturally feel so utterly 
Profound respect was his uppermost emotion, as for seve- 
watched the silent pair, who now seemed wrapt in 
slumber; and a8‘e contrasted the tall stiff figure of Donna Anna, 
with the yielding afi@yrecumbent contour of her companion, who 
slept soundly, her silkefieyelids veiling a rounded cheek, and her 
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lips parted with an expression as guileless.as that of an infant, he 
felt that he was rewarded for all his late privations, and resolved. to 
yield life itself, if need be, in her service. About day-dawn, Isabel 
roused herself, looked around in her momentary forgetfulness, mur- 
muring languidly, “Holy Virgin! how cold 1 am! where.am 1?” 

Donna Anna’s sleep had been lighter, and she sighed deeply, as 
she replied, “this place is as damp and chilly asa tomb. Ah! me; 
who could live long in such a prison,” 

“Do you think that the soldiers have departed, signor?” asked 
Isabel, as she observed Alonzo listening at the foot of the stair-case. 

“They certainly have, signora,” replied the youth, and taking up 
the lamp, which was now burning dimly, he added, “with what joy 
will I, in a few moments welcome you into the abode of the. living.” 

“And believe me, we will never forget that you followed us into 
one only fit for the dead, and that you have not ceased to watch over 
us through the weary night,” observed Isabel, as laying her jewelled 
hand upon his arm, she bade him light them up the narrow stairs. 

On reaching the grate, Alonzo essayed»to turn the hinge with 
precaution, for fear that some straggler might still be lurking above; 
but soon he employed all his strength, and at last finding his efforts 
ineffectual, he exclaimed in agony, “Heaven aid us! there is some 
secret belonging to the inside, as well as the outer opening of this 
grate; one, alas! which [ know nothing of.” 

The females became pale as death with this intelligence, while 
Alonzo with scraped and bleeding hands, still expended his force in 
fruitless efforts. At length, at Isabel’s suggestion, he shouted aloud 
for Catalina, but nought save dismal echoes made reply from above. 

“God aid us! perhaps the soldiers have made her prisoner,” ex- 
claimed Donna Anna. 

“Worse! far worse! they may have killed her, and what a fate is 
ours,’ cried her companion, as sinking on the ground, she sobbed 
aloud her prayers and supplications. 

Alonzo continued to beat and rave violently, with his hands and 
head, until both were covered with blood: and when Isabel besought 
him to desist, he threw himself on the floor, utterly exhausted, ejacu- 
lating hopelessly, “the strength of Sampson himself would be nought 
against these strong iron bars;” then springing up and approachin;r 
Isabel, for Donna Anna had sunk into a mute stupor, he fell on his 
knees before her, exclaiming in broken accents, “forgive me, jady! 
I meant to have saved you, I would have yielded life itself to deliver 
you from this horrible prison; but the fault is not mine! What can 
I do, that I have not done already ?” 

His entire despair now fully assured Isabel of her dreadful fate, 
and forgetful of all formality, she clung to his arm, her head sunk on 
his breast, at she shrieked aloud in the might of anguish, “save 
save me! Jet me not die here! Would that I had braved the 
of Don Henrique, all, any thing had been far better than 
ing agony: take me, "Alonzo, take me from this fearfi 

“Ah! Isabel, say but that you forgive me, thateyou pardon the 
poor wretch who has thus led you to destpuction;” pleaded the 
frenzied youth, as he twined his arms greund her exhausted form. 
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“I forgive you, as I myself trust for speedy forgiveness from my 
Maker,” sobbed the maiden, as she lay in utter helplessness on his 
shoulder. 

A chilling silence succeeded to these words; heaviness followed 
the first strength of their despair, and nought was heard but the 
long-drawn 1espiration of the females, till suddenly, as struck by a 
new hope, Isabel sprang from the young man’s support, crying out, 
“Yonder door in the pavement, it opens on a stair-case; who can 
tell to what it leads? 

“Those stairs run down into the caverns of the castle, which 
have been sealed up since many years,’ replied Alonzo mournfully. 

“It matters: not! let us descend; for it is our only hope,” said 
Isabel; in tones of decision. “Have you not heard that these sub- 
terranean caverns, where the early Christians, oppressed by their 
infidel persecutors, were accustomed to bury their dead, had some- 
times rocky fissures for the purpose of escape if discovered. But let 
us hasten our search,” said she, pointing to the flickering lamp. 

Alonzo's spirits revived with this fresh hope, and seizing on the 
lamp, he lifted the trap-door, which lay concealed in the pavement, 
and followed by the ladies, commenced the descent of the winding 
stair-case. Pressing closely to one another, they reached the bot- 
tom and found themselves in a vault so damp and sepulchral, and 
in the midst of such black darkness, that the lamp just served to 
clear the space immediately around them, while the gloom was so 
oppressive, that they did not speak or even pray, save in momentary 
ejaculations. 

This mental agony lasted for a quarter of an hour, as they were 
compelled to move-carefully along the wet slippery stones, infested 
by lizards and other reptiles, and which were sometimes piled high, 
and then sunk into slight abysses. 

At length Alonzo was heard to exclaim, “God be praised! the 
cavern hes an issue! we are safe; the saints have rescued us.” 

Isabel uttered a shrill cry, and eagerly sprang forward over the 
slimy path, but in so doing, her foot slipped, and in attempting to 
catch her, Alonzo let fall the lamp, whose flame shot up brightly 
for a moment, and in the next they were in utter darkness. 

“All is lost!” exclaimed Isabel, as faint with terror, she fell on his 
arm, while her companion, worn out with excitement, sank help- 
lessly on the ground. 

Alonzo tried to re-assure the hapless maiden, but as he prest her 
to his bosom, he felt that alarm had deprived her of all conscious- 
ness; and lifting her, as though she were an infant, leaving Donna 
Anna until his return, he stumbled along the rocky acclivity, trust- 
ing to Providence to guide his steps, where no power of his own 

“Seemed of any-avail. In afew moments, though to him they ap- 

as hours, the crypt had been past, a light breath of air 
fanned hisycheek, he felt that the huge pilasters supported a second 
and less subterranean cavern, his course seemed ascending, and in 
brief space he &ffiyed at the narrow mouth of the vault, which 
extended to the very rs of the blue Eresma. All was wild and 
desert without, as thoughtewere the favorite den of some savage 
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beast. Giant shrubs, interlaced by serpent-like vines, almost choaked 
up the entrance, while a thick growth of alder trees softened to twi- 
light the bright sunshine. But to Alonzo’s eye it looked like para- 
dise itself. The cool breeze fanned his brow as though it were an 
angel's passing pinion; the shaded streamlet made music sweeter 
than that of the most tuneful instrument, and for the first time in his 
life, a pure, heart-felt. and most fervent thanks-giving rose to that 
Being with whom are the issues of life and death. - 

His first movement was to bear the lifeless Isabel to: the couch of 
coarse meadow-grass, that lay a little further, and to hurry and 
procure water from the streamlet which murmured —- peacefully. 

Who can describe his anxiety as he hung over that motionless 
form, chafing her cold hands in both of his, putting from her brow 
the disordered tresses of wavy gold, and pressing his fingers on her 
heart, as he sought by every means to recall her to consciousness. 

“Isabel! beautiful Isabel! the night is past! the danger is over: 
open your eyes—speak to me, let me know that I have not been your 
destroyer ;” till urged on by love and anxiety, he even dared to press 
his lips to her marble brow. 

Presently, a soft sigh told of returning sense; her heart beat more 
vigorously, her lips parted as if to take in the fresh air of morning, 
a pale tinge shot through her colourless cheeks, and opening her 
eyes, she murmured, “Where am I? My God! where am I? Is 
this the abode of happy souls? Ah! my guardian angel! take me 
to thyself;” till when recollection rapidly returned, she withdrew 
herself from Alonzo’s supporting arm, with a look of expressive 
gratitude, and enquired anxiously, “but Donna Anna, where is she?” 

“Rest here, and I will bring her to you in a few moments,” replied 
Alonzo, as tearing away the darkening foliage he let in stronger 
light on the black cavern, and hurrying in, soon returned with the 
weeping lady, who, on recovering from her swoon, had lamented 
herself as one utterly forsaken. 

The friends embraced one another fervently, and sobbed aloud their 
gratitude to that God who had rescued them in their extremity; 
while Isabel grew eloquent with delight as she gazed on the wild 
scenery around. The mouth of the cave opened on a thick grove 
watered by the Eresma, whose steep banks over-run with arbute and 
oak-trees, took in here and there bright patches of sun-shine, which 
reflected on the dewy grass, gave it the appearance of a velvet robe 
sprinkled with diamonds; while the birds which glanced from bough 
to bough, welcomed in the day with sweet choir music.” 

“How glorious is this sun-light,’ exclaimed Isabel, “it is the first 
time that I have everfully enjoyed it. How it warms me! I breathe! 
I live again!” J 

Her expressions of rapture were interrupted by Alonzo, who.hur 
riedly exclaimed, “A fire has broken out in the neighborh and 
he pointed to thick volumes of white smoke, which slowly enade 
themselves over the valley, until the atmosphere g the trees 


looked thick and foggy, while a rumbling noise waS heard like that 
of an approaching gust. we 
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“Hush! listen! did I not hear bells,” exclaimed Isabel, with her 
finger on her lip. “It is the alarm-bell:’ they are ringing it at Sego- 
via;” replied Alonzo; and tearing away the branches, he opened a 
passage through the dense shrubbery, the ladies following him; and 
in a short time they reached a hedge in the road side, when what 
was their astonishment on seeing columns of smoke issuing from the 
canon’s heuse, while the pale flame, like so many serpent’s tongues, 
darted among the broken crevices and wrapt the smouldering turrets, 
till the whole mansion was one blazing mass. 

A ttoop of ‘soldiefs surrounded the spot, and they could distinctly 
hear in the valley the noise of horses and the clash of arms. Pre- 
sently the men were seen ranging themselves along the ditch which 
surrounded the dwelling, and a haughty smile curled Isabel’s lip, 
as pointing them out, she observed, “See yonder men who surround 
the house: I know them by their scarlet banners to be Don Hen- 
rique’s soldiers; anddo I mistake! surely farther on another’ troop 
advances, who, if my eyes do not deceive me, bear the Castilian 
standard, with its mourning stripes.” 

As she spoke, she stood a little apart, under a huge willow-tree, 
whose branches concealed her from sight; further on knelt her friend, 
offering earnest supplication to heaven for assistance and protection ; 
while Alonzo occupied the space between them, determined to protect 
them to the last, and yet eager to join in the coming conflict. 

A sudden tumult told that the rival bands had met: clouds of 
dust and smoke, with the clanging of arms issued from the battle- 
ground; the encounter became more confused; cries of defeat or 
victory mingled with the shrieks of the wounded and the groans of 
the dying, and Isabel was seized with fright and horror as she 
gazed on this scene of destruction. 

“And this is war,” she exclaimed; “would to God that I might 
bid the conflict cease; would that I might win them over to per- 
petual peace; but I will look no longer; the sight sickens me!” and 
covering her face with her hands, she sunk at the foot of the tree, 
exclaiming, “Ah! that I had peacefully remained in my quiet con- 
vent. How much sorrow @nd anxiety would I have then avoided; 
how much misery might have been prevented; for to what will all 
this lead at last?” 

Alonzo's heart palpitated and his eye kindled as he watched the 
movements of the soldiery: “By the sword of St. James,” muttered 
he, “I ought not to remain inactive, when my brave countrymen need 
succour,” and he sprang a few steps forward, as if with the intention 
of joining them. 

“Surely you will not leave us,’ murmured Isabel in tones both 

imperative and supplicating. 
“Alonzo clasped the hand which she extended’ towards him; his 
face brightened with pleasurable’ feeling, as he entreated her to be 
calm, to feat, nothing, and to believe that he would not forsake her 
after the perils through which they had already past. 

“Ah! had it not been for you, I should have been consumed in 
yonder smoking mass,””éxclaimed the maiden. “You have saved 
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my life, and I will not forget you;” then fixing on him her expres- 
sive eyes, she added, “perhaps you'are ambitious; perhaps you have. 
dreamt of distinction; ah! well, you shall have all you desire,” 

A new feeling sprang up in Alonzo's breast with these words; the 
beautiful Rebecca was forgotten, and as he gazed on the lovely being 
before him, he felt that his affections were already transferred, 

There was a long silence, during which the combat raged at its 
hottest; presently the gallop of horses was heard inthe road. “The 
fight is over,” cried Alonzo, “the vanquished are giving way;” and 
as he spoke, several soldiers rushed by. “These*are the red-banner 
men,” cried he; “victory for the flag of Castile! but good heavens! 
is not yonder figure who hangs over the ruins, my uncle? and see, 
he is accompanied by the stranger-cavalier.” 

Donna Isabel uttered an exclamation of joy. “Yes! it is the 
grand master! It is my brave and loyal Pachero! Perhaps he 
mourns me as one already dead;” and springing to the open road, 
she waved her hands towards him; till, when aware of her presence, 
his face kindled with delight, and kneeling low before her, he ex- 
claimed, “Ah! madame, this isindeed an unexpected meeting. This 
morning when we reached the canon’s mahsion, judge of our horror 
on finding it almost consumed ; but God be praised! by what miracle 
have you been rescued from that furnace?” 

Isabel raised her eyes to heaven, and then pointed to Alonzo, “Ah!” 
said she, “Don Henrique’s partisans would have burned me to death, 
and so have put a prompt termination to our negociation ; but thanks 
to this gentleman, we are still safe and alive.” 

Don Juan de Pachero bowed courteously and gratefully to the 
youth; then added, “All danger is now past; your highness. will be 
now proclaimed Queen of the two Kingdoms; you will have for 
appenage, Valladolid and Segovia, for so runs the treaty lately 
drawn between the Castilian Grandees and Don Henrique.” 

“T ratify that treaty,” aswered Isabel with decision; “but Alphon- 
so’s death has taught me how little good faith I may expect from 
Henrique, and as I cannot yet feel safe, except in a place guarded 
by my own soldiery, I desire, Don Juan, % be conducted immediately 
to Segovia.” 

The grand master kissed the Infanta’s hand, as throwing up his 
Spanish hat, he shouted to his advancing troop, “Castile and Leon 
for our Queen, Donna Isabel,”’ and the woods reverberated with the 
echo, as the soldiers shouted back, “Castile and Leon for our Queen.” 

Alonzo was stupefied with alarm and amazement; his chain of 
love and hope was rudely broken, the events of the past night came 
to him as an empty dream; and standing somewhat apart, he took 
no share in the noisy acclamations. y 

“Permit me, madame, to lead you to Segovia,” said the geand- 
master, as leading a caparisoned horse to Isabel's side, her@ssisted 
her to mount. The maiden turned to take a last look atthe smoking 
ruins; as making the sign of the cross, she said totlie cavalier, “let 
a chapel be erected on yonder spot, and Jet masses be said for the 
repose of poor Catalina, who has probably perished in the flames.” 
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Then commanding Donna Anna to take her place on her right hand, 
she bowed low to the canon, saying as she did so, “Your reverence 
will be pleased to follow me to Segovia,” and a bright blush suffused 
her cheek, as she hesitatingly added, “Your nephew, Don Alonzo 
de Gusman must accompany you.” 


(comcLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER.) 





ALL HAIL THE BRIDE! 


— 


Hail to the bride whose robe of snow, 
Floats purely down in graceful flow; 
Whose throbbing heart and roseate cheek, 
The maiden’s timid fondness speak: 
Within whose eye the happy tear 
Half tells her hope, half paints her fear, 
All hail to her whom chains of flowers, 
ae pet to thera control; 
0) ~— yhood’s hours, 
»Once goddess of my soul! 


Of lofty mind, of gentle mien, 
More than Ro Royal Arthur’s queen, 
When Launcelot af the lake became 
The warder of his sovereign’s fame; 
ba wonder I should kneel before’ 
A shrine so bright, a flame so pure! 
All hail to her whom chains of flowers, etc. 


I loved, yet worshi harem 4 
The image glowing y breast; 
For brighter, lance nor ‘knight hath broke, 
Nor herald’s tongue or trumpet * aad ; 
In those thrice happy days of ol 
‘When love was purchased not with gold. 
All hail to her whom chains of flowers, etc. 


If god-born Phzton strove in vain, 
The coursers of the Sun to rein; 
a Jeirus his wing betra 


ys, 
— in the noon-tide blaze ; 


Why sh rieve that I am left, 
Who aimed as igh, of hope bereft 
Thrice happy be the bride whom flowers, etc. 


Thy fetters Love, are iron-stro a 
In youth, though flower-Wwreath along ; 
But unkind words or glances sear 
* The leaf, and leave the iron bare. 
~ Hm so kind a warder be, 
captive’s self may dream her free: 
captive of to-ni leh whom flowers, 
Wil fetier to her fort *s control ; 
my boyhood's hours, 
my soul! 
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REVOLUTIONARY INCIDENTS. 


OLD 8OOK. 
« 


It is well known that there existed no good feeling between the 
Whigs and Tories of the Revolution, nor were they in the habit of 
extending towards each other any of the civilities and courtesies of 
life. ‘To do each other all the mischief they could, was often a mat- 
ter of pride and emulation amongst them, and frequently acts of 
cruelty were perpetrated which disgraced a civilized nation. The 
Tories on their part, were guilty of cold-blooded murders, reckless 
plunderings, and shameful abuse of women and children. The 
Whigs on the other hand, very often took revenge whenever time and 
opportunity offered, without regard to law or the rules of military 
discipline. The lex talionis was the only law which their justly 
excited indignation acknowledged or observed... It is told of Col. 
Henry Wood, whose father was basely murdered by the “Bloody 
Scout,” that he swore vengeance against every individual member 
of the company, and that he did not rest until he had killed with 
his own hand thirteen of their number. Many of them he shot down 
in the road as he met them unarmed and defenceless, and several he 
killed long after the close of the Revolutionary war! 

It is true that the Whigs and Tories met for mutual protection 
against the tomahawk and scalping-knife of the Indians, who sel- 
dom stayed the murderous blow to inquire whether the white man 
was friend or foe. Such of the Tories as were personally known to 
the Indians, were of course spared as “brother warriors.” But this 
was an advantage which few possessed, and consequently on the 
happening of an incursion of the Cherokees, families, without dis- 
tinction, took refuge in the same fort or block-house. Each one, 
however, wore its appropriate badge on these occasions, as the writer 
has been informed by an old Whig lady, who lost #wo husbands in 
the Revolution, both of whom died, fighting gallantly for their 
country. The Tories wore the pine top, and the Whigs the flag 
bush. But notwithstanding they were thus forced together by a 
common danger, there still existed in their bosoms, a settled and 
deadly hostility, which broke out as soon as the danger was removed. 
If they met afterwards, it was-not to talk over their sufferings and 
hair-breadth escapes, but to fight over their old grudges and animosities. 

The object of the present article is to relate an incident character- 
istic of those times, and show how much courtesy was paid, in 
those days, to the female sez. The incident, though cruel in a 
high degree, was even more ludicrous than cruel; and more so. by 
far in some of the particulars than the writer dare mention in a 
blushing community. There lived in the upper part of Spartanburg 
District, in “the times that tried men’s souls’—and g0men's too, it 
would seem from the following—a “beldam” of ciety or fifty years 
wear and tear, familiarly and extensively know throughout the coun. 
try as “Old Sook.” Whether she every had any other cognomen or 
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more christian appellation is unknown to the writer. By this name 
and no other is she mentioned in the'traditionary history of Spartan- 
burg. Her boldness, her sufferings, and her devotion to her friends, 
have almost immortalized her character. She was a most thorough- 
going tory, and “went the whole hog, bristles and all.” Her house 
was always’a place of refuge for such plundering, pilfering “oué- 
lyers” as could find protection no-where else. Her greatest happi- 
ness was to furnish succour and relief to those who were hunted 
with “hue and cry,” by the Whigs. If she could save one of those 
wretches from destruction by the exposure of her own person to any 
torture that could be inflicted, it was always done. Such was “Old 
Sook” —“linked with one virtue and a thousand crimes.” 

Towards the close of the Revolution, information was given Col. 
White, of the Spartanburg militia, that the “out-lyers’ on Tyger 
were committing “all sorts” of depredations on the Whig-Irish of 
that neighborhood, and:that hc must send relief, or they would be 
“used up.”* The Colonel immediately despatehed a favorite company 
of mounted riflemen, which had been previously commanded by 
Capt. McBee. But thinking McBee was not “devil enough” to hunt 
out and kill the plundering renegades, he displaced him, and ordered 
Captain Mapp to’ take command of the company. Mapp was “all 
sorts of a fellow”—“half ‘horse, half alligator, and tipped off with 
the snapping turtle.” He could “whip his weight” in Tories a hun- 
dred times over, and had done so often without as much as “getting 
a scratch.” a 

On the arrival of Capt. Mapp in the neighborhood where the “out® 
lyers” had been committing their depredations, he found that they 
were concealed and harbored by “Old Sook,” and that it would be 
impossible to get at them unless they made her disclose their place 
of concealment. The Captain therefore marched his company to 
the residence of the aforesaid “beldam,” and demanded of her the 
retreat of the “out-lyers.” But “Old Sook” was a little of the snap- 
ping turtle herself, and not to be “scared at trifles.” She very coolly 
replied that he wolld not find out from her where her friends were, 
when they were to be the victims of his vengeance. The command- 
ant of the militia determined to bring her courage to the “sticking 
point,” and placing a halter around her neck, drew her slowly up 
towards the joists, until her feet began to dangle in the air. All the 
while this process was going on, she was exhorted most earnestly 
by the company to.tell where the renegades were. But more true to 
her faith and friends than better persons in a better cause have often 
proved, she scorned the exhortations and defied the rope. At length 
she began to turn black in the face, and gave evident signs of 
being about to “give up the*ghost,” but not the secret. She was 
‘then cut down and again requested to make the disclosure, with a 
threatthat the experiment would be repeated, in good earnest, if she 
failed todo so. But instead of relenting in her firm purpose, she 
became more.determined than ever, and “tongue-lashed” the Cap- 
tain—to use a véry appropriate word of my informant—most furi- 
ously. Mapp now dew her up a second time, and fastened the rope 
“in good earnest,” with thesintention of letting it remain so. She 
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was evidently dying, when gentleman Thompson—so called to dis- 
tinguish him from another of his name, who was’ known as rogue - 
Thompson—came into the room and cut ae See Seteefance of 
the Capiain. 

All hope of getting “Old Sook” to ainetnans on the r 
now atanend. It was fully proven that she would sooner die shea 
do so. But it was very properly determined nak «usage that she 
should not have an opportunity of continuing her ki and succour 
to the renegades, and he therefore carried her off with his company, 
when he returned to the Regiment of Col. White, as a prisoner of 
war, found relieving the enemy. She was put into a block-house for 
safe keeping, and the circumstance of her-being hn d cut i 
dead, coming to the knowledge of the guard, 
what ‘the news was in the other world! * orto 
replied that the Whig Irish who had gone to Pluto's: so pemety 
“dsicked up” a rebellion there, and- by their unbridled passions and 
“hellish conduct’ had driven the devil from home, and that. she left 
him sitting.on the outer walls weeping over the unparalleled misfor- 
tunes which had befallen his infernal regions: © - 

What further became of this heroine “the deponent saith not.” 
Whether her return to the place in which she had left his satanic 
Majesty weeping, was immediate, or whether she got.an opportunity of 
administering again to the wants of the “out-lyers,” is not known to 
the writer. Tradition seems to be rather Jame in this matter, al- 
though so minute in every other particular. 


Greenwille, S.C. 
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My charming Rosalinda, in thine eyes, 
More beauty shines than ‘in the starry host; 
And softer radiance thy fair cheeks can boast 
Than we read of in Italian skies: 
And more than gems or rubies would I prize, 
One smile from thy bright by 2 -brimming face; 
And as to form—by heavens! matchless grace 
In Juno’s breast would bid foul envy rise! 
The gold that fills thy father’s coffers deep, 
Is not so pure as thy young virgin heart ; 
Oh, it were heaven that treasure e’er to keep; 
Till hope, and youth, and love, and life cepa? 
I love thee Rosalind—I swear I do! yr 
Say Rosalinda, dost thou love me too 3.7" 
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CHAPTER I. 


" THE LADIES. 


“O, dear! how excessively ennuing the days are becoming! If 
Doctor Quotum were here, he might in his trite borrowed phrase, 
most truly say of the season of Charleston life and pleasure—the 
guests are fled and the garlands dead,’ or ‘the melancholy days are 
come.’ Were it not that this broiling temperature keeps one busy 
with fanning, one would absolutely expire with the want of some- 
thing.to do. But heaven be praised! there’s a ring! run Lely and 
answer the bell! Even Quotem, himself, with his scraps and Apropos, 
his gravities, simplicities and pedantries, will be welcome.” 

Thus yawned the beauteous and gay Margaretta Pearson, as she 
vainly assayed an easy disposal of her medician figure upon the 
the softest couch in her elegant boudoir,, A world of varying and 
ravishing attitudes for the painter's eye, were displayed in her futile 
task, until the labor was abandoned upon the entrance of the ex- 
pected visitor, who met‘an eager welcome. 

“Thank you, thank you Ellen! a thousand thanks for coming to 
my rescue. {was upon the very point of expiring with weariness. 

ou shall have a medal from the humane society for your compas- 
sion. Ah! whata delightful expression of generous kind-hearted- 
ness inryour eye! But Ellen, badinage aside, I’m sick of Charles- 
ton; have you brought me orders to repair to the country ?” 

“A question Margaretta, which interests mé no less than yourself. 
As you say, every body has left town, and nothing remains to amuse 
us. But arelief is at hand: Papa and Quotenr have just returned, 
and announce every thing in readiness in our mountain cottage, and 
in one short week we are to take possession. So get .all your city 
affairs closed up, dear, as speedily as possible.” 

“Ellen! you are my guardian angel! How I long to be there! 
What a charming time we shall have: mountain air, birds, flow- 
ers—wild-flowers, Elien!—brooks, water-falls!|—O dear! how de- 
hghtfully rural it will be! I declare Ishall never weary of it!” 

“If you should do so, Margaretta, there will be an abundance of 
other resources. Pa says it is a heaven of a spot, and Quotem 

scribed it in an extract of half the fourth book of Paradise Lost, 
or at least as much of it as is taken up in the picture of Eden.” 

“Spare me the repetition, Ellen, and give me your other resources.” 

“Well tien; besides embellishing the place most lavishly, and pro- 
viding every fitting amusement, such as various musical instruments, 
an excellent library,Mand all the adjuncts of the merry dance, papa 
has secured, what I ima@gige will please you more than all—plenty 
of company.” 
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“Oh! a fig for company! I leave more'than enough of that behind 
me. Lassure you that for the coming three months I desire no flirta- 
tion but with sweet Madamoiselle (she is too lovely to be matronized) 
Nature. A fig for the company!” 

O you heathen! When Authur Merriton is a part of it!”. 

“Authur! is he to be there. Then | vow I will not go! He bores 
me to death with his absurd devotion. Were he as true a lover as he 
affects, he would long before now, have made err use of the 
rope, or pistol, or river.” 

“A ‘proof of love, Margaretta, whieh malgré your scorn, would 
be little grateful to you. No, no; say what you will, Mr. Merriton 
is oftener the theme of thought with you than your pride and policy 
would have the world suppose. But if Authur will: not do, 0c 
do you think of Quotem, to make couplets for us?”, 

“Angels and ministers ‘of grace defend us! Ellen, ‘Ellen! remem- 
berthe Milton! He will be thedeath of us. He will have Goldsmith, 
Gay, Wordsworth, Virgil, and all the pastoral and ‘rural versifiers, 
cut up into scraps, to poison every ripple that breaks, every leaf that 
rustles, every drop of dew that gathers, and every sentence which is 
spoken ! The idea is dreadful !’’ 

“He is ticketed, however, and we must draw such amusement as 
we may, from his peculiarities. He is at least preferable to an 
automaton. And now, next on the catalogue, Margaretta, is my 
fellow-contemner ‘of sentiment, romance and love—the cynical Mr. 
Heartless.” 

“The Lord help us, Ellen! When you and Heartless are shut up 
together for three months within the same cage, all love, and’truth, 
and nature will besneered fromthe earth. I have myself half a mind 
to beseige the fellow’s heart (supposing he has one) just for the sake 
of exposing the emptiness of his scepticism in woman’s power.” 

“Ha, ha! Margaretta, such a charge upon the invincible Mr. 
Heartless, would indeed be exquisite. Think of the Achilles, ‘on 
his knees at a female shrine! We will see what can be:done when 
we get him in a purer atmosphere than that of this artificial city. 
But to continue our roll, Margaretta, the next in order is Mr. Stephen 
Shelton, a cavalier for our friend Neva.” 

“O, Shelton, of course,” returned Margaretta. “I fear that Neva’s 
pleasure will not be much increased by his presence, and to tell you 
the truth, Ellen, entre-nous, I dislike the man exceedingly.” 

“You speak for me also, Margaretta.” 

“I speak for all who have seen him as much asI have. Neva 
dreads him, despite the veil in which, from respect to my father, she 
shrouds her real feelings. I often wonder why father should be so 
bent upon a match between them. I sdémetimes think he is demand- . 
ing too much of her gentle and grateful nature.” Fe 

“Were Neva Cameron, Ellen Vere,” said the other lady, ™s 
would very speedily silence such unwelcome pretensions, 

I see little truth in a lover's dream of happiness, I candescfy a ‘aoe 

of horror in a life-bondage to one whom you onlydé@test. The fan- 

cied love of dreaming, credulous souls, is un n enough, but spare 

one the absolute certainty of wedded misery. As Quotem would 

say in this place, turning over in higagitid a page of ‘King Henry,’ — 
ge 
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‘What is wedlock forced, but a hell, 
An age of discord and continual strife.’ 

The verses Margaretta are terribly veracious; ha, ha! more than 

can be said, I fancy, of the poet’s following and reversed couplet: 
‘Whereas the contrary bringeth forth bli 
And is a pattern Pleat price’ ay 

“That, Margaretta, L consider one of the ‘may-bees’ which, as the 
school-boys sceptically have it, ‘don’t fly at all seasons of the year,’” 

“I declare Ellen, you will shame Heartless, himself, in your senti- 
ments, and Quotem in the manner of expressing them. But to re- 
turn to Neva,—I have no doubt she views 'a constrained marriage in 
@ more repulsive light than yourself. But if you know her well, you 
know also how widely remote her line of conduct would be from 
yours. She holds herself bound to. my father in the most sacred 
debts of honor, gratitude and obedience—ties, in her estimate, every 
way paramount to her individual pleasure. Talking however will 
not amend the matter, so once more, Ellen, to your list. 

Last then, among the gentles, comes your conquest-elect—Henry 
Hautleroy. He is every week expected to arrive from Germany— 
earlier than he had at first designed, for no other purpose than 
to aid us in passing away these coming summer months at our ‘little 
cottage.’” 

Margaretta’s face brightened at this item of the rural corps. 
Henry Hautleroy was the son of one of her father’s intimate friends. 
He was heir to an immense fortune, and report said he was also an 
Adonis and an Apollo, in personal appearance, and the seven savans 
of Greece united, in intellect. -As such, Margaretta and her compan- 
ions remembered him in his early boyhood, for since that period they 
had not seen him, he having spent the intervening period first at a 
distant boarding-school, and afterwards at the universities of Germany. 
When he was last under the parental roof, Margaretta Pearson was 
only in her seventh year, but then she was his favorite play-mate, 
and he was accustomed in boyish style to call her his “little wife,” 
and from that period to the present she had kept up a platonic corre- 
spondence with him. The probability was thus very great (suppo- 
sing of course the proper tone of Margaretta’s letters,) that when 
Hautleroy returned, it would be with—to say the least—a decidedly 
favorable feeling towards his old playmate. Margaretta did make 
such inferences from such rational premises. She had, in its deepest 
force, the usual woman’s thirst for wealth, or the passion for the 
station and homage at wealth’s command. Under the sway of this 
feeling, she did violence to some latent holier emotions, in her scorn- 
ful slight of the sincere addresses of Mr. Authun Merriton. In 
short, Miss Margaretta Pearson very prudently turned Mr. Henry 

Wanieroy around in all possible lights, and in every attitude he 
shone most brilliantly. In like position fair reader, what kind sacri- 
fices would you have contemplated for Mr. Henry Hautleroy’s worldly 
felicity? “Just what you would have resolved upon, did the politic 
Miss Pearson. 

“Margaretta,” said Ellen, after pausing a moment for a reply to 
her news of Mr. Hautleroy, “you certainly do not object to your old 
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playmate’s company? Why it was only last week that Madame 
Salvo sagely predicted, that at your feet would bow a youth of 
manly grace, rich and learned, native born but foreign bred. Whom, 
except Henry Hautleroy, could have been perched upon the tip of 
her divining wand ?” 

“I only hope his arrival will be early,” replied Miss Pearson, en- 
deavoring to hide the deeper interest which possessed her’ heart ; 
“with Heartless, Quotem, Shelton, and Mersiton, we shall require 
the fullest. strength of his best powers, to render our family gather- 
ings endurable. But Ellen, you have not yet told me what ladies 
your father has invited ?” 

“First, Margaretta, you are to assist me in doing the ‘pleasing’ at 
our cottage; next is your companion, Neva Cameron ; then the good- 
humored, literal Martha Woodlette—besides my mother, the younger 
children, and other supernumeraries. Apropos of Neva—where is 
she?” - 

“She has gone up King-street to purchase some bracelets, but I 
every minute expect her return. She will be enchanted with the 
prospect of our summer tour. Nothing possesses the charm for Neva, 
that wild nature presents with all its wealth of loveliness and quiet. 
Herself a true child of nature, she holds with hills and vales a sis- 
terly intercourse. I am glad, too, Ellen, that Martha Woodlette is 
to go, if only to provide a keeper for Dr. Quotem. Kind heart! she 
listens to all his pedantries as though he were an oracle from the 
skies. We need such a benevolent old soul to keep in check the 
quarrelsome spirits which will be there assembled. But hark—there 
goes the bell again!” 

“Oh! is it you, Neva!” exclaimed the two ladies as the new arri- 
val entered. “All is ready, Neva! the cottage is prepared and next 
week we are to start for the mountains!” 

“Yes!” ‘answered Miss Cameron in a tone of delight, “I have just 
seen your father, Ellen, and he told me all about it! He says it is 
the loveliest spot in all the upland of Carolina; that not only has na- 
ture surpassed herself, but that he has added every possible aid of art 
in the perfection of her beauty. How wise, Ellen, it is in Mr. Vere 
to select a summering place among the unequalled charms of our . 
own home, before the wearying and unsatisfactory travel to the - 
Northern States. To me, such a selection appears much more patri- 
otic and rational, than plunging, after our winter gaieties, into the 
still deeper dissipations which follow the passage of the summer 
in the Atlantic cities. After the quiet and repose of the one, we 
return home invigorated in body and in mind, and softened in heart; 
from the other, we reap only increased weariness and selfishness. 
Truly it is high time Southerners began to appreciate the resources 
in nature, of their own sunny and fruitful land. But,” added. 
speaker, suddenly varying the theme, as her eye fell upon the small 
pacquet in her hand, “I have not shown you my purchase!’ind she 
displayed to the interested gaze of her friends, a pair Of bracelets 
rich in workmanship, though very antique in style.) ~ 

“What outlandish looking things, Neva!” ried Miss Pearson. 
“Did Hayden & Gregg sell you such unfashionable stuff as that?” 
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“I vow,” added Ellen Vere, “Neva Cameron is growing penurious 
and purchasing refuse jewelry !” . - at 

“You are both in the wrong,” returned Neva. “Hayden & Co., 
had articles much more beautiful and less costly, but these poor 
despised things accidentally caught my eye, in a case of similar 
matters in the window of an obscure shop. Their olden-time appear- 
ance, suited my fancy, to say nothing of certain very strange reminis- 
cences which they instantly awakened, and the more I looked upon 
them, increased ; associations, too vague to be explained, of my early 
childhood. At moments I half fancy I have seen them before, upon 
the wrist of one I loved and who caressed me in my infancy, and 
the very next thought is of my mother—a mother whom I never 
knew, at least scarcely to remember.” Here the speaker caught the 
unsympathising looks of her auditors and abruptly paused. She 
forbore to relate her encounter in the goldsmith’s shop, with a woman 
of advanced age, whom she had before then observed to watch her 
countenance narrowly, upon more than one occasion of their street 
encounters. At this ‘moment the curiosity of the stranger had 
seemed in no whit abated, and when the bracelet which Neva was 
securing upon her arm caught her eye, she no longer indulged her 
glances furtively, but abruptly approaching Neva, she looked first 
at the bracelets with an air of most singular interest, and then abruptly 
demanded her name. Neva, although greatly surprised, had replied 
to her question, when the woman» half addressing her and half in 
soliloquy, said, “Poor child, and have we met at last, and these 
bracelets—how eame they here?’ and then banishing her air of 
abstraction, she added, pointing to the jewels, “Buy them my dear; 
they are invaluable. You will not regret the bargain.” 

“Meet me to.morrow evening at ,” she continued, perceiving 
that Neva was about expressing her curiosity; “meet me then and 
there, and we shall become better acquainted.” Waiting only for 
Neva’s promise, she had left the shop without further parley. 

This incident, we said, Neva did not narrate to her friends; indeed 
she could not have done so, for at the point at which our relation of 
it began, a new arrival arrested the general attention. 

“Hark!” said Margaretta, “The bell again—I wonder whom we 
are to have now ?” 

And to the wonder of the ladies, kind reader, you must add your 
own until a new chapter enables us to admit the visitor. 


OHAPTER II. 


THE GENTLEMEN. 


“J pear ladies,” said Mr. Authur Merriton, entering and gracefully 
saluting the trio—“I fear, from the evident interest of your discourse, 
that | am dé trop.” 

“Not more so than usual,” answered Margaretta, with that coquet- 
ish rudeness which ‘beauty, wit, and wealth, alone excuse. 

“Thank you,” said he fervently, seizing her hand and kissing it 
with great empressement, while he affected a total misapprehension of 
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the irony.in, her welcome. “Thank you! my dear Miss Pearson. 
Your general greeting for a standard, 1 have nothing to desire im the 
cordiality of my. reception.’’ 

“Your visit,” interrupted the other ladies, “eould not haye been 
mofe a propos, since we are canvassing Our projected country life.” 

“The very subject upon which I came to chat,” replied Merriton. 
“I knew that Miss Pearson would be dying to hear my views.” 

“The precise condition to which your views and your presence 
usually reduce her,” said the scornful belle, 

“Again my best "thanks !” responded Merriton with imperturbable 
good-humor, and secret gratification in teasing the lady, whose. dis- 
pleasure he believed more affected than real. “I knew that my 
influence with you was. not slight, but I am delighted to find it so 
extremely effective.” 

“But when, Mr. Merriton, do you join us at ‘Il Capannetto,’” said 
the other ladies, eager to stop the war of words which they antici- 
pated between their Katharine and her Petruchio. 

‘Tl Capannetto?’” he returned, inquiringly. 

“Yes; that is the baptismal of our summer cottage, suggested by 
Doctor Quotem. Is it not sweet, and so characteristic, with its gentle. 
and quiet associations ?”’ 

“OQ! delicious, to those who understand it; and. characteristic of 
quiet and so on, most Onttensty; since the tacitu Miss Pearson is one 
of the fixtures.” 

“And since,” rejoined Margaretta, “Mr. Authur Merriton, the bash- 
ful, will be there to save our ears the discordant noises of the rippling 
brook and the falling stream.” 

“Again my acknowledgments, Miss Pearson; what absorbing 
attention you pledge to each- whisper of my lips, since the voice of 
Nature is to be drowned in its sweetness. The expressive compari- 
son for so modest a person as myself, is too flattering !” 

“Mr. Authur Merriton was always unassuming!” 

“And never was a. better judge of that.quality than Miss Pearson!” 

“In the words of Shakspeare ‘’tis the witness still of excellence 
to put a strange face upon its own perfection,” added a new voice. 

“Quotim ! as I live, for that’s his card,” cried Merriton; and turn- 
ing around, that gentleman was discovered to have just ‘joined the 

up. 

“I give you good day, ‘ladies fair and gentles all, as the old salu- 
tation runs,” said the new comer. “I dropped, in to chat about this in- 
tended summering of ours. When, pray, as the couplet goes, are we 

‘To leave this suffocating lair 
For the mountain’s balmy air?” 

“As the bard elegantly expresses it,’ added yet another voice, in 

a sneering tone— 
‘In the course of a wrek or so— 
Good Doctor Quotem, we hope for to go.’” 

The company now welcomed Mr. Heartless, whose ring, like that 
of Quotem, had not reached the drawing-room. “But my dear fel- 
low!” he continued, still addressing Quotem, “before you start, do, 
for heaven's sake, cut your cursed proverbs@hd scraps, your ‘as says 
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so and so as in the play,” I’ll bet my thumb-nail to the less momentous 
object—a lady’s heart, that when your post mortem comes on, your 
tongue will be found a conglomerated paste of leaves from Chaucer, 
Shakspeare, Spencer, Byron; and the Lord knows who, from Hesiod 
down to Robert Tyler.” 

The offended Doctor Quotem was gravely commencing a defence 
of his chafacter, with “Mr. Heartless, I beg to say that your dis- 
courteous remarks are, as Tacitus has it—;” when he was interrup- 
ted by Ellen Vere, who at Heartless’ libellous wager eagerly took 
up weapons in defence of her sex, as with him she .was always 
ready todo. “You certainly sir, have not the assurance to claim 
the heart as’ more properly the possession of your sex tHan of ours?” 

“Indubitably and unequivocally,” rejoined Heartless. “In our ver- 
nacular the gender of the thing is left neuter. The gallantry of 
the founders of our tongue forbade their giving the word to us, and 
their conscience prevented its bestowal upon you. The Frenchman 
was, despite his gallantry, which none will question, more regardful 
of the truth, and not only denied it to your sex, but was honest 
enough to award it to ours. In la belle frangaise, as my learned 
friend, Quotem, will tell you, since he is a polyglot dictionary as 
well as a library of select poets and prose authors—in the French, 
the substantive is, in gender masculine.” 

“Yes ;” audibly fauttered Quotem, following in his mind the sug- 
gestion, “Yes; it is so! in the English—heart—neuter: in the 
French—ceur—masculine: rale—all nouns ending in eur, as fwrewr, 
fury, etc., femenine, excepting cewr, heart, and some others.” 

“And,” continued Heartless, “in the Italian, we find equal truth; 
there, also, the world belongs to the masculine catalogue.” 

“True again!” muttered Quotem. “Italian—cwore, heart—mas- 
culine: rule—‘substantives ending in re, generally masculine.’” 

“Doctor Quotem!” interrupted the ladies deprecatingly, “how 
ungallant!” 

“But strictly true, for all that,” said the Doctor, gravely, “and, as 
the latin line runs, ‘magna est veritas et prevalébit.’” 

“But,” said Neva, now coming to the aid of the discomfitted 
Ellen, “though your position, Mr. Heartless, is very ingeniously 
maintained, you cannot conquer with such gay badinage, resting 
only upon the accident of language. All language you must remem- 
ber, is arbitrary, and arbitrary things are very apt to be despotic and 
unjust, both denying and usurping the rights of others! Can you 
make a syllogism, Mr. Heartless?” 

“If I should put the question so, Miss Cameron, the ‘ergo’ would 
be fatal to me. I must resign the field to you,” he continued, bowing 
most complimentarily, and evidently with a desire of ending the 
quarrel, either from weariness, or that he required some less gentle 
temper than Neva’s to strike the flint of hig wit. At the same mo- 
ment he séiged a passing opportunity of effecting his wish, as detect- 
ing the passitig-forms in the street below, of Miss Woodlette and Mr. 
Shelton, he flew tothe window and motioned them to drop in. 

When they entered, the coterie-elect (saving only the presence of 
Mr. Hautleroy,) was complete. 
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The new comers were apprised of the prospect of speedy departure 
from the city, and upon that approaching event, the converse now 
strictly ran. It was-soon settled that the ladies present, were, the 
following week, to accompany Mr. Vere’s family to “Ii Capannetto,” 
or “the little cottage,” and the gentlemen, after waiting a limited 
time for the expected arrival of Henry Hautleroy, were to: follow. 

“Now then,” said Heartless, when all provisions were fully made, 
“now that the ‘iron gate’ of the ‘happy valley,’ is to close upon-us, 
for some months at least, who can picture for us the appearance and 
capacities of the place Q” 

“Dr. Quotem has just returned from the Eldorado!” cried the ladies. 

“Well, theh, Quotem, | know you to be a Fénélon at the Calypso 
business, so pile up the poetry and give us a full length of ‘1! Capan- 
netto.’ I feel awfully sentimental already. Yonder I see the bank 
of thyme, and smell the violets, and there, too, sleeps Titiana.” 

“To do justice,” answered Quotem, “to the lovely spot selected by 
Mr. Vere, for the summer abode of his family and chosen friends, 1s 
impossible, and as I shall not attempt so much, if I fall short, ladies 
meen I must excuse myself by reminding you of the lines 
of Pope,— 


‘In every work regard the author’s end; 

Since none can compass more than they intend ; 
And if the means be just, the conduct true,* 
Applause in spite of trivial faults is due. om 


“O! hang Pope, my good doctor,” cried Heartless, - a9 fill up 
your canvass.” 

“<T] Capannetto,’” continued the limner, “is a small noth built 
in the most faultless taste, and the most picturesque style, in the 
bosom of a gentle valley. This vale of Jocasseeis a perfect Thessaly.” 

“Indeed!” interrupted Heartless, with grave earnestness, “a Thes- 
saly? pray is the briar-bush still standing, into which the enthusiast 
of nature plunged, much to the detriment of his visual organs!” 

“Jocassee,” continued Quotem, not deigning a reply to the irreve- 
rent query, “is several miles in length and full one mile in breadth; 
length-wise through the centre, steal the ripples of the most charm- 
ing and pellucid of streams, by whose mirror-like bosom the Indian 
maiden has often arranged her artless toilette. In one-place the river 
is spanned by a slight and graceful bridge, and at all, its waters are 
. overhung with the most luxuriant vines and shrubs. The bay, the 

ivy, and the laurel dwell there in the most lover-like embrace. The 
surface of the valley is diversified by open lawn and shadowy copse; 
intricate wood-land and cultivated field; and environing the cot- 
tage itself, is a lovely garden of flowrets both native and exotic, to 
win the experienced love of an Eve. The entire valley, excep 
only at its southern approach, is secluded from the outward vat 
by a kingly amphitheatre of immovable hills, wearing thein “green: 
cornonal of leaves’ in lofty majesty and beauty. As says the phi- 
losophic, Bryant, in his charming hymn, ‘grandeysy Strength, and 
grace, are here.’” 

Thus in glowing and just colors, Quotem long cate to paint 
the attractions of the sweet valley, ‘with.its vicinage of aspiring’peak 
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and wild cascade., Even the incipient twist in the lip of Heartless, 
vanished, with his sympathy in the general pleasure, and the allusion 
to the author of “Thanatopsis” was forgiven. With only an occa- 
sional repartee between Heartless, Ellen Vere, and Miss Pearson, the 
most enviable unanimity prevailed. They at length separated, each 
with a hope of speedy reiinion, in “I] Capannetto,” or as Doctor 
Quotem proverbially said, “We will, as the scriptural style runs, 
‘meet at Phillipi!’” 


\ 






CHAPTER III. 


THE TRYST. 


Art the appointed time, the heroine of Neva’s rencontre in the gold- 
smith's shop, awaited her at the selected tryst. As Miss Cameron 
had not yet arrived, she indulged in half-spoken reveries, while ner- 
vously pacing the ground. 

“She said her name was Cameron, and at our previous meetings I 
have thought as much. I cannot be mistaken in her identity? and 
yet I may be so! I'll soon satisfy myself on that head. The result, 
though of my inquiries to-day is very satisfactory. And she is not 
only alive but in the family of Pearson above all others! Well; it 
is no new sin on his part, for he has treated her kindly. They say, 
though, that he wishes to marry her against her will! This must 
be looked to, for if true, he acts not without an end, and a deep one. 
But she has been wronged enough already, and the poor child shall 
have a will of her own in the business; her will shall be mine and 
mine shall be his! Yes! I, poor and humble, say that the now 
great and wealthy Pearson, shall not wed his adopted daughter 
(for so it seems he calls her) against her love !” 

Her further soliloquy was interrupted by the hesitating yet curi- 
ous approach of Neva Cameron. 

“I thank you for your confidence, my child,” said the woman, 
kindly greeting her. , 

“I fear Madam,” answered Neva, “that I am both silly and wrong 
in granting you this meeting, but a something of seriousness in your 
manner yesterday, has irresistibly attracted me. I hope you are not 
jesting with me? Be quick in your communication for I must not 
be long absent.” 

“[ meet you, poor child, only for your good, and the love of other 
days.” 

Other days,’ Madam! What can there ever have been between 
us? Surely you cannot know the forgotten scenes of my infancy?” 

“If I do, my design is not to recall them, and I know not, indeed, 
that the revelation will ever be made or required. I only wish to 
satisfy myself that you are the person I think you, and if your life 
is a happy one.” 

“Who is it that is so singular and abrupt in her interest in me?” 

“Call me friendy”’ replied the woman with gravity. “Call me 


‘friend ;’ you will find‘it.a very proper name. You are an orphan, 
Miss Cameron ?” 
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“Alas!” said Neva. 

“And you remember not when you became so?" 

“Not even vaguely.” 

“And as far as your memory serves, you” —— 

“Have been an inmate in the family of my kind henelanter and 
second parent, Mr. Pearson.” 

“Ah! ‘your kind friend, you say?” 

“Most certainly.” 

“And you have only received treatment worthy of gratitude from 
your friend?” 

“Nothing less. I owe him all the love and duty of a child.” 

“It is well,” said the woman to herself, “but I could alter the bal- 
ance sheets in your favor,” and again speaking distinctly to Neva— 
“yet I am told that your kind benefactor desires to wed ‘you with a 
man you despise.” 

“Madam !” 

“Save your anger my child. I speak for your good.” 

“And if you do madam, I thank you, but when I desire your inter- 
ference between my guardian, and Mr. Shelton and myself, I will 
ask it.” 

“Shelton |” 

“Certainly; I thought you spoke of the addresses of Mr. Stephen 
Shelton.” 

“God of heaven!” exclaimed the woman, for @ moment seeming 
todream. “Is it—! No! it eannot be!” What an absurd idea! 
Miss Cameron, pardon my emotion—an inexplicable thought was 
awakened. by your words; an idea foolish as its brevity. Your com- 
munications render the object of my desiring this interview, unneces- 
sary. Your family, I learn, are to pass the summer in the country. 
We may meet again, unexpectedly : until then, God be with you!” 
and Neva was left alone, with the world of curious inquiries upon 
her lips, unasked. 

Her first impulse was, naturally, to follow the stranger; but the 
darkness of evening was already gathering, and in the uncertain 
light which remained, her keenest glance failed to descry aught of 
her retreating form in any of the avenues through which she might 
have fled. For some moments the perplexed maiden stood in wrapt 
but undefined revery. She taxed her memory for plausible elucida- 
tions of the evening's occurrence; for that it was not all baseless, 
the woman’s earnest manner, and some inward whisperings of her 
own breast, satisfactorily assured her. To give these reminiscences 
of her infant years, such local habitation and name, as would enable 
her to use therh.as a key to the present singular labyrinth, was now 
her'study, but the Ariadne of memory did not grant the desired clue, 
and her speculations resulting in nothing, she at length ——! to 
hanish all remembrance of the adventure from her thoughts, and 
with a quick step, hastened homeward. 

We must now fly to other scenes and personages; and, first among 
them, drop in upon Mr. Henry Hautleroy. In the mean time, Neva 
and her associate ruralizers will journey tothe hills, and we will 
next*greet them under the hospitable roof of “Il Capannetto.” 
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TO MARGARET MILLER DAVIDSON. 


—_ 





ose gentle minstrelsy all hearts enthralled : 
Sweet, so pure, that thou wast early called 
To join the chorus of she sumer shoons 
And well may fancy deem thou didst belong 
To that celestial Bec aaa | lingered here, 
A blessed exile from thy native sphere, 
{So free thy spirit from the stain of wrong,) 
‘o lend fresh sweetness to the joys of life, » 
For those who dwelt beneath thy lovely smile; 
To soothe, for them, its sorrows and its strife, 
And heavenward their daily steps beguile! 
Not mine that envied bliss—but I-will trust— 
To hear thee sing the Anthem of the Just! 


February, 1844. 


Ou, precious child of Genius and of Song, 
So 

























THE MORAL CHARACTER OF HAMLET. 


By the Author of “Atalantis,” “The Yemassee,” ete. 


~~ 


PAPER THE FIRST. 
























In any attempt to analyse the characters of Shakspeare, or indeed, 
of any of the master: Dramatists of his time—with the single excep- 
tion, perhaps, of Ben Jonson, who wrote as well for the reader as 
the spectator, and whose mind was thoroughly imbued, and his 
whole genius trained, by the very closest study of ancient rules— 
the difficulty. will be great, in the case of any critic who shall seek, 
in all respects, to reconcile the several performances of a character 
with itself—who shall insist upon their entire consistency with one 
another; and who, assuming for kis.author, at all times, a complete 
deference to the highest standards of refined and classic art, shall 
make no allowances for the circumstances.under which the drama 
was written, and no reference to the audience to which it was ad- 
dressed, These are important points in the inquiry, which can never 
be separated from the estimate, whenever the British Dramatists of 
an early day are the subjects of discussion—when the dramatic 
art;though in the very prime and vigor of the genius which was 
summoned)to its wants, was yet, considered as an art, in a perfect 
state of infancy; and the Dramatist himself, though full of the 
noblest schemes of imagination,.and profuse in the wealth of thought 
and fancy which hegonsciously possessed—though capable, as well 
of the creation, as of the,appropriate adornment of the noblest, strucs, 
tures of imagination, was Puaphiont to the merest drudgery neces- 
VOL. Iv. “ 
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sary to his work—not permitted to shape the palace, or carve the 
statue, only—but compelled to labor in the quarry, rough-hew the 
block, and bear the massy burden on his own shoulders, to the pile. 
Such humiliating duties might well be expected sometimes to impair 
the love which the artist naturally feels towards his own perform- 
ance—to lessen the taste of the laborer for its nicer details—to pre- 
vent its final finish, and make him frequently, through sheer weari- 
ness, to hurry to the conclusion of his task—satisfied with the rude 
grandeur of its bulky and imposing outline, and careless of those 
delicate minor attractions which are so essential to a work of simple 
beauty. Something of this cdrelessness may be ascribed to that 
natural outlawry of mood which is the invariable characteristic of 
very superior genius; which, conscious of resources to carry it 
through, is apt to give \ittle heed to mere accuracy, and indeed, in 
the very excess of passionate fervor of a very luxuriant imagination, 
to look with scornful indifference upon the smaller merits which 
belongs to mere propriety. 

The drama itself, if contemplated, as was that of Shakspeare and 
his contemporaries, merely for the stage, does not regard the highest 
finish as at all necessary to its success. On this point, its rules and 
requisitions may be assumed to be not much more severe than those 
which govern the scene-painter, whose bold outlines and audacious 
strokes, rudely stricken upon the canvass, show as beautiful under 
vague lights and reduced by distance, as if they had been wrought 
in the most delicate touches by the most patient and elaborate skill. 
Addressing itself to the eyes and ears, the feelings and emotions, 
rather than the understandings and reason of the audience, the acted 
Drama in early days, had nothing to apprehend from severe and 
circumspect analysis. In reading the printed play, as it now lies 
before us, we must not overlook the fact that the Dramatists of Shak- 
speare's time—again, with the almost single exception of Ben Jon- 
son—do not seem to have given themselves much concern as to the 
preparation of their writings forthe press. Posterity made but small 
part of their concern. Immortality and fame did not vex their slum- 
bers. ‘They had no fear of magazines. They paid no tribute of 
deference to criticism. Hence the crude and wretched manner in 
which their writings have come down to us. Present success, the 
present audience, were the only subjects of consideration; and to 
secure these, great pains-taking—at least in nicer matters—was not 
necessary. So long, therefore, as they preserved the general tone 
of the piece, they gave themselves little disquiet on the score of indi- 
vidual or even historical symmetry. Conscious of spectators who 
came to be pleased and not to criticise, and who if kept constantly 
on the tip-tope of expectation, with a fancy once excited, were of 
easy faith as to mere facts and philosophies, they addressed. them- 
selves rather to the general effeet of the character, than tothe nice 
and elaborate development of mind and mood. The desire to startle 
with frequent surprises, led them continually to disregard those 
delicate shades of temper, those under-lines of propriety—the slight 
tints that-reconcile and assimilate its stronger colors—upon which 
the deliberate critic, throned in his study;"and with all the ancient 
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authorities nodding around him, so seriously insists. They wrote 
for men only, and not for machines—for men of lively fancy and 
warm excitable blood, not for humanity reduced to system. Their 
audience was not that which Milton demands, “fit though few.” 
They preferred numbers, as managers do at the present day, without 
regard to fitness. ‘They wished for spectators, not readers; for per- 
sons who came to be pleased, not those who came to diseuss—for 
those who had no solicitude as to the whys and wherefores of the 
understanding; who would laugh in spite of Nestor; and not pause, 
before yielding to such an impulse, to ask their neighbors, right and 
left, whether there were adequate reasons for such an emotion. 
Happy days, indeed, for the play-wright and the player, when the 
audience took for granted that the pleasure which they felt was from 
a legitimate source, and had no resenting question for the foolish 
tear which the touching issue extorted from their eyes. In those 
days, the Dramatist worked in strong passions—passions whose very 
breath was blood and terror—such as we almost dread to mention 
now. Such food was proper aliment for the fierce: spirits of those 
days. The audience was of the same mould with the poet. They 
did not question one another. Dealing in such material, small deli- 
cacies occasioned no concern—nice details were as little attended to, 
as would be the melodies of a singing bird in such a tempest as 
sweeps the naked brows of Hatteras in the September equinox. 
Passion is not a thing of proprieties—it is a thing of excesses, that 
loves to go in the teeth of propriety, and mock it with the most reck- 
less scorn and levity. The strong passions in which the old Drama- 
tists loved to deal, were not to be fettered by mere restraints of form 
and delicacy. They broke through all such, as easily as the roused 
lion breaks through its meshes of flax, and roared like him, aloud— 
as if in the wide subject-forest; without asking what polite ear may 
happen to be offended by the sound. If the poets of Shakspeare’s 
time scorned any thing, it certainly was that petty and puerile sort of 
criticism, which, incapable of taking in at one survey, the whole 
magnificent proportions of the colossus, buries itself in the discovery 
of the flaw in its sandals, marks an excrescence upon the great toe, 
and with a “but,” or an “if,”. qualifies elogium into such damnation 
as might follow, if mere pretension and littleness were alone suffered 
to sitin judgment. 

Two instances of this singular sort of disregard of the great 
Dramatists, to the proprieties of their scheme, and the consistency of 
its characters, may be indicated here, at the outset, in the very play 
before us. Thus, when first introduced to Laértes, we find him an 
excellent gentleman, a noble youth of high chivalrous bearing. 
His affectionate and beautiful parting counsels to his sister, declare 
@ virtue-equally lofty and unquestionable. And yet, when he next 
appears, though but a few weeks after, how is this character changed ! 
At the closéof the piece he comes before us as one of the basest of 
all dastardly and loathsome villians—the easy creature to a tyrant 
whom he despises,‘and to whose suggestions of crime, he yields 
without a solitary seruple—a common poisoner—a mere stabber im 
the-dark—a truculent and despicable ruffian. So, also, of Hamlet, 
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himself, who, in the first act we find a youth just’from college; ‘wish- 
ing to return to it; and in the fifth act—though upon’a fair estimate 
the whole action of the play is determinable within thirty days, ‘he 
has rushed up to middle age—he is thirty years old. And these 
contradictions and inconsistencies occur in one of the most elaborate 
and artistical of all Shakspeare’s writings—one of his most perfect 
and exquisite studies—that performance, conspicuous among the rest, 
which establishes his most certain claim to the two-fold character of 
the poet and contemplative philosopher. These ‘defects arise, as 
every one must see, in consequence of the single fact; that the Drama- 
tist addressed himself to the spectator, and not»to the reader. In 
the action of the play, hurried and full of transitions, the excited 
audience have neither the time nor the patience to detect or dwell 
upon these details, which, however striking in ‘themselves, do not 
impair the general progress of the action. The error with regard to 
the age of Hamlet, shows that the plan of the author was not com- 
pletely apparent to his own mind when he began the composition, 
and that the thoughtful character which he subsequently unavoida- 
bly gave to Hamlet, compelled him to represent him at that period 
of life when such thoughts would be more natural than in the case 
of boyhood. The perversion of the part’of Laértes was simply the 
result of that fatigue which, as the author neared the conclusion of 
the piece, rendered his imagination reluctant to invent, or seek, a 
more natural mode of bringing about the denouément. Brought 
forward conspicuously, on account of the murder of his father, 
Laértes seemed the most proper agent for bringing about-the catas- 
trophe; and the violence done to his character in the mode by which 
this was effected, was not so much the result of any want of thought 
or invention, as because of the looseness and indifference with which 
the play-wright, in those days, regarded the judgment of the audience. 
But for this, pains would have been taken to bring about the catas- 
trophe in a more natural manner, and without involving the charac- 
ter of Laértes. whom we have learned to admire, in such lamentable 
overthrow. This might very easily have been done, without, in any 
degree, impairing the integrity of the performance—without : chang- 
ing the fate of Hamlet—without, in any manner, disturbing the 
results which, from the previous events, had now become inevitable. 

We have been thus careful, at the outset, to suggest the prelimi- 
nary difficulty in the way of a critical analysis of the characters of 
‘Shakspeare’s Dramas, in order that we may hereafter claim all the 
privileges arising from a fact, which however seldom insisted upon, 
is yet, of very great importance to such a task. We do not know 
that we shall have occasion to plead it in our present progress, “for 
the simple reason—however astonishing this assertion may appear 
that we regard the moral character of Hamlet, not only as»oneé of 
the noblest studies of Shakspeare’s genius, but as one of the most 
perfect and symmetrical—a character every way natural—in few or 
no respects extravagant, but on the contrary, one.of’ frequent -occur- 
rence, and one whom we frequently encounter imall old communities— 
in which rank and wealth assert the influenee which they.are always 
likely to obtain—in which events move’in a circle where there is°no 
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progress, and where the energies of individual manhood have become 
impaired, and are restrained: by the high tone of the social refine- 
ments. Such a character would not be found in the frontiers of the 
West, in Texas, in any region where the rude primary wants of life 
throw the moral man into the shade, while stimulating the perform- 
ances of the animal nature: but the character may be found in 
Boston and in Charleston—nay, are found in those two cities. We 
know of several Hamlets in the latter—individuals who, placed in 
the same circumstances with the youthful Dane, would have been 
like him the victim to the circumstances which they should have 
mastered—the victim to organization and education—to a tempera- 
ment the energies of which are naturally feeble, and to a training, 
calculated, by meeting all its wants, and leaving it free from the 
cares of ordinary necessity, to render it more so. The reader will 
perceive from these opinions that we are not disposed to avail our- 
selves, very largely, in our present labour, of our precautionary sug- 
gestions. Still, we are not unwilling that they should be kept in 
mind, in order that he may not stumble over minor difficulties, such 
as-we do not care particularly to examine. 

The moral character of Hamlet is a study equaily beautiful and 
full of difficulty. For these reasons its analysis has tempted while 
it has tasked, the minds of numerous critics. Coleridge and Goethe, 
Hazlitt, and Charles Lamb, have made it the subject of direct or 
passing speculation. There are other writers among the moderns 
who have given it their attention in greater or lessdegree. The inci- 
dental remarks of Johnson, Stevens, etc., deserve little notice, as it is 
surprising how little genuine thought or sympathy seems to have 
been accorded by these commentators, to the subject in their hands. 
We frankly stated at the outset, that we have read pretty much 
every thing that has been written on this theme, and it is not impro- 
bable that we shall occasionally propound in our progress, views and 
opinions which shall partly belong to other minds. As their writings 
are not generally by us, at this moment, it is not easy, however, to 
designate our degree of indebtedness to each; nor is this necessary. 
It is enough that, in studying the subject, we have omitted—so far 
as we remember—none of the necessary authorities. No mere pas- 
sion for originality has prevented us from asking what has been said 
before. With none, however, of these authors, do we entirely agree, 
and believing that some of our peculiar views may cast an additional 
light upon this character, we do not scruple to bring them together 
in a new effort at its analysis. 

The materials of Shakspeare’s play of Hamlet may have been 
drawn from two sources. viz: the quarto black letter “Hystorie of 
Hamblett,” done into English from the French novelist. Bellesforest— 
and-which he took from a passage in the History of Denmark by 
Saxo Grammaticus—and an English play, now lost. which was 
acted previous to 1589. It is not improbable that our great Drama- 
tist made free ‘with both these works. They were both accessible. 
The proofs conclusively show that. he was in possession of “the 
Hystorie.” The parallel passages are too numerous to leave this 
fact in doubt; and it is indeed to the constant struggle carried on 
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between the original genius of the Dramatist, and his desire toadhere 
to an historical document, that we may trace several of the inconsis- 
tencies and most of the faults of this beautiful tragedy. » His imagi- 
nation was ever bolting from the track as prescribed for him by the 
historian and novelist. It may occur to us in our progress to present 
some specimens of this sort of parallelism.. Whether the previous 
play on the same subject, by trammelling and opposing the genius of 
our author, in the same manner also contributed to increase his diffi- 
culties and inconsistencies, is now beyond all possibility of ‘solution. 
The play in question has escaped the search of the commentator. - In 
all probability he made as much use of the Drama as the “Hystorie.” 

The play of Hamlet, though all the: materials were derived from 
history and the works of preceding writers, is yet; by reason of the 
wonderful genius of Shakspeare, made entirely hisown. This origi- 

natity is wholly the result of the character of Hamlet himself, and 

the manner in which his peculiar nature is affected by the circum- 
stances with which he is required to contend. Like Macbeth, Ham- 
let is a victim of the fates. He is a child of destiny. - He is singled 
out for a conflict-—for a trial—an ordeal to» which he is unequal— 
and he perishes because of it. It is a task not only beyond his pow- 
ers, but inconsistent with his nature. What is that nature? Ina 
moral and intellectual point of: view, it is a complex one. He is not 
merely a man of thought and sense, he is a man of nice tastes and 
exquisite sensibilities. These have been quickened by his education, 
which has been carefully considered, and chosen, as we may suppose, 
with reference to his birth and position. His rank as @ prince, secures 
him the watchful devotion of friends, the constant and patient obedi- 
ence of attendants. He is tanght. in all accomplishments of his time 
and country. Nay, he issent to other countries. The great Univer- 
sities of Germany lead his mind to the highest eminences. Society 
contributes to this princely training. Hamlet isa perfect gentleman, 
such as we are accustomed to see in all long established communi- 
ties; in which, as already intimated, the tastes are no longer subordi- 
nate; but by reason of the tenacious amour propre of all around, 
have been elevated into principles, and-are insisted upon as the great 
securities of rank and position. In all moral essentials, so far as 
society esteems them needful, he is represented as perfectly bred. 
The description of Ophelia happily sums up these essentials: 

“The courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s eye, tongue, sword; 

The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 

The glass of fashion and the mould of form, 

The observed of all observers.” 

But if such are the moral features of this accomplished Prinee, 
we shall see that they lack others, which were more important to 
him in the circumstances in which he stood. These are qualities 
and endowments which show nobly only in seasons of peace, when 
the nation is in repose, when society grasps, in its out-stretched arms, 
nothing but forms of beauty and sentiments of delight. In sucha 
world he is fitted to shine and to command. - But the death of his 
father brings about a change in this fair:condition. His world is no 
longer a world of pleasantness and peace. It is one of treachery 
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and danger... Hamlet, himself, is a person of suspicious mood; his 
temperament makes him so. . What is that temperament? Infering 
from-what we see of his performances, and the exhibitions of thoughts 
and feelings, which he displays under the pressure of events, we 
should pronounce him . nervous—lymphatic. His nature, easily 
moved to alarm, suspicion, caution, would indicate the presence of 
the nervous temperament; while his sluggishness, his reluctance to 
perform, and his. fatness, would amply determine the influence of the 
latter. . That he is fat we learn from his mother, who tells us, in 
the fencing scene,— 
‘“Ffe’s fat, and seant of breath,” 
and, a little after, offers to wipe his face, which we may suppose, by 
this time, to have been covered by perspiration.’ Goethe, in his 
Wilhelm Meister, suggests that this circumstance alone should 
require the actor who plays the part to have blue eyes and fair hair. 
He speaks of Hamlet, still, as the youth of the first act; forgetting 
that, in the fifth, where the description occurs, he is represented as at 
middle age. In cold countries, such as Denmark, the fair hair and 
blue eyes are characteristic of such a temperament as that of Hamlet. 
But these distinguishing signs seem to us to vary according to cli- 
mate, and in hot countries, such as our own, it will be found, we 
think, that such a temperament will be known by dark eyes and 
dark hair; while, at middle life, the person becomes plump, if not so 
in youth. Still, as temperaments are usually mixed, these charac- 
teristics are by no means arbitrary. But the temperament of Hamlet 
is naturally an indecisive one. He was deficient in firmness and 
energy—and the very education which he received, so nice, so care- 
ful, so admirably adjusted to make of him the perfect gentleman, 
was unhappily calculated, in due degree with the exquisiteness of 
- his tastes and sensibilities, to impair his physical manhood. His 
tastes were trained and refined at the expense of his energies. This 
is a misfortune to which the children of an aristocracy are commonly 
subject. {tis one of the reasons of their unfrequent performance in 
comparison with a plebeian race. The hardihood of mind is quite 
as necessary as its acuteness, and the proper training of the tempera- 
ment is perhaps one of the most essential and most neglected parts 
of education. There’ are certain roughening processes in every 
proper system of training, which are requisite to the proper devel- 
opment of manhood. Smooth seas make no seamen. There must 
be head winds, and storms, and dangers. The boy must have his 
trials, as a boy, preparatory to those of manhood. There must be 
burdens put upon his shoulders, proportioned to, but calculated to 
make him put forth his strength—by which alone will they be made 
to rise up, erect and vigorous. From the pressure comes the resis- 
tence, from. the resistence the muscle, from the muscle the strength. 
It is in such influences, and because of them, that the mind ripens 
into capacity, and is prepared equally for performance and endurance, 
It is thus, simply from the tasks put upon them, by which the capaci- 
ties of mind and body are equally made to act, and to act together, 
that the sons of the podr'spring into the high places of superiority, 
inspite of all deficiencies oftbirth and fortune—in the absence of 
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friends and education—in spite of poverty and obscurity, in spite of 
the sleepless hostility of competitors more favored by birth and cir- 
cumstance, These circumstances, indeed, are the very architects of 
their success. It is they which have educed from the mind and body 
their equal energies, and have thus laid the foundations of patient 
strength and unremitting industry. The less fortunate boy, trained 
in the lap of indulgence, has no such stimulating influences bringing 
out the manhood that is within him. He is carefully tended as a 
boy, and remains, always needing careful tendance, a boy all his life. 
A deference which referring to his age, is inconsistent with his proper 
claims, is accorded to his merest wishes. His life is secured from 
difficulties—is protected carefully from that rough-and-tumble trial— 
that rude jostle of rival wits and moods, which the urchins at a.poor 
school freely dispense to one another, and to which rich and poor are 
equally liable in the stirring collisions of busy life. He comes into 
the field without preparation; and if he be not endowed with a natu- 
ral vigor, as well of body as of mind, which has in some degree 
resisted the enfeebling effects of his education, and which can sustain 
him in the course of self-training which now becomes essential, not 
less for safety than success, he may abandon the field forever. Thou- 
sands, thus unhappily born and reared, despairing of performance, 
do abandon it daily in every country. 

It was the misfortune of Hamlet that such had been his. training: 
It was doubly unfortunate that such was his temperament. With 
such a temperament nothing but the severest trials of poverty, from 
the beginning, could have strengthened his moral nature against the 
requisitions and vicissitudes of life. Born a Prince, and sheltered 
from all its tasks and trials, he was a victim to the two-fold infirmi- 
ties arising from pampering fortunes, and an irresolute and shrinking 
disposition. ‘This irresolution, the result of a peculiar condition of 
blood, and the enervating influences of fortune combined,—was suffi- 
cient to paralyze and render useless, all the natural endowments of 
his genius. But that he was born and trained among. knights and 
nobles, chivalrous gentlemen, with.whom courage is a thing of 
course—his weakness would have deserved a harsher name than we 
are willing to give it. He was infirm of purpose; and all his eccen- 
tricities of character, his feigned madness—for that his madness was 
only feigned nobody who reads the drama carefully can doubt—his 
brutal treatment of Ophelia, and his. random hap-hazard. play with 
the courtiers, were simply calculated, by his fears and vanity com- 
bined, to conceal those suspicions and infirmities of which he was 
equally and mortifyingly conscious. Hamlet was vain of himself 
and his accomplishments, vain in very high degree, and this, as we 
will hereafter endeavor to show, was the source of some. of, his 
puerilities and errors. But he was amiable, as indeed very vain peo- 
ple generally are—the arts of conciliation being carefully studied as 
the best means for securing the aliment which they require. He was 
kind and affectionate, docile and yielding in his moods—easy to feel 
a wound, as easily pacified—seeking every where for love—yearning 
for some heart into which he can pour the whole full-tide and preg- 
nant burden of his own—yet distrustful, by reason of his. tempera- 
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ment, and the circumstances in which he stood, of all around him. 
Fond of beauty, of the beautiful—already a lover—yet, already 
taught to look upon woman as a being quite as frail as she is fair. 
Too suspicious for friendship, there are few proofs of its strength to 
which he will give credence. With tastes ever alive to the excellent 
and beautiful—the real by which he finds himself surrounded, is 
only calculated to confound his philosophies, and disturb and unsettle 
the very faith to which he has surrendered up his soul in passionate 
contemplation. An intense idealist, the moment he discovers that 
Ophelia is set as a spy upon his moods—set to wind into his heart 
and win his secret from him—his love changes into loathing, and 
he rushes into that extreme of hate which is natural to hearts, who 
having clothed the sex in the warmest hues of a worshipping imagi- 
nation, are confounded to discover that the humanity of evil still 
impairs the perfect moral grace of the loveliest of her offspring. 
With such discoveries, his heart is unwilling to mingle with that 
world, in which his faith is liable to be subdued to standards, more 
human, and more available to humanity. He is with the world not 
of it—the creature of another realm and species, in a wrong position, 
forced to abide with these. Old Burton describes very nearly the 
sort of melancholy by which such a nature is distinguished: “Most 
pleasant,” says the sad old humorist, “most pleasant it is to such as 
are melancholy given, to walk alone in some solitary grove, between 
wood and water, by some brook side, and to meditate upon some 
delightsome and pleasant subject which shall afford him most, ama- 
bilis insania, and mentis gratissimus error. A most incomparable 
delight to build castles in the air, to go smiling to themselves, acting 
an infinite variety of parts, which they suppose and strongly imagine 
they act, or that they see done. So delightsome their toys at first, 
they could spend whole days and nights without sleep, even whole 
years in such contemplations and fantastical meditations which are 
so like dreams, and will hardly be drawn from them—winding and 
unwinding themselves as so many clocks, and still pleasing their 
humours, until, at last, the scene turns upon a sudden, and they being 
now habited to such meditations and solitary. places can endure no 
company, can think of nothing but harsh and distasteful subjects. 
Fear, sorrow, suspicion, subrusticus pudor, discontent, cares and weari- 
ness of life surprise them on a sudden, and they can think of nothing 
else: continually suspecting, no sooner are their eyes open, but this 
infernal plague of melancholy seizeth on them, and terrifies their 
souls, representing some dismal object to their minds: which now, 
by no means, no labour, no persuasions, they can avoid, they cannot 
be rid of, they cannot resist.” 

Burton was very able to draw this character. He knew it well. 
His own sympathies furnished him with the clue, which he thence 
followed through every secret avenue of the heart. Nobody can 
doubt that the tastes and temper of Hamlet were such in his youth 
as is described in the first portion of this paragraph. What we see 
of him sufficiently declares this. He longs to leave the court for 
Wittemberg. He shrinks from the display and heartlessness of the 
former scene and longs for the quiet groves, the simple sports and 
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school-fellows of his boyhood. He comiplains that he is “too much 

i’ the sun’’—he is quite too conspicuously placed, no longer in the 

shelter of his father, and directly beneath the eye and wing of those 

whom he doubts, suspects and fears. His father’s death was that 
sudden turning point of which Burton tells us, by which objects for- 

merly grateful to contemplation, are now rendered gloomy and 

oppressive. He has been the favorite—the only son of his father. 

His love and admiration for him were the natural acknowledgments 

yielded by a heart, at once fond and dependent, for the superior care 

and deep affections by which his youth was cherished. His love 

was passing show—he ‘knew not seems’—the ‘trappings and the 

suits of wo’ to him were so many mockeries—mere pretences, and 

the conduct of his mother, herself, was well calculated to make him 

doubly scornful of the exterior wo—the ‘customary suits of solemn 

black,’ the ‘windy respiration of forced breath, and the ‘dejected 
*haviour of the visage, which he beheld cround him; conspicuous 
amidst a heaitlessness and forgetfulness, by which his whole sensi- 
tive nature was confounded. With the death of his father, there 
was a change of vital character in his own fortunes. The crown 
passes to another brow—not being successive in Denmark. His 

uncle has, it is true, declared him his heir. But his uncle is already 
the object of his suspicions and his fears, as he discovers that he 
himself is an object of his uncle’s secret anxiety and apprehension. 

His susceptible nature is taught the change in his condition by 
various agents. He sees a change in the deportment of those around 

him. If there is still a care which watches his foot-steps, it is that 
of doubt and jealousy—if there is still a solicitude about his con- 
duct, it is still the solicitude of fear and suspicion. It may be. and 

is likely, that these fears and feelings are at the bottom of his desire 
to get back to Wittemberg. This desire he yields at his mother’s 
urgent entreaty, seconded by the uncle; he is unwilling to promote 
further suspicion by any tenacious adherence to his own resolutions. 

Besides, his nature is pliant and indecisive. He can seldom, and 

does seldom adhere to any resolution. He remains, but it is still 

necessary to deceive the usurper, and for this object, he puts an ‘antic 
disposition on.’ This ‘antic disposition’ is not always present to 
his mind. He sometimes forgets himself—nay, sometimes his very* 
vanity prompts him to throw aside his caution, vexed as he is at being 
believed to be a madman. In his interview with Rosencrantz and 

Guilderstein, where, in the very recklessness of his mood, occasioned 

by perceiving that they bring him “lip service” and not the friend- 
ship which he expected, he tells them mockingly what his madness 
is—he is “but mad north-north-west: he knows a hawk from a hand- 

saw.” His vexation and scorn thus declares itself at the expense of 
all his scheming. Some of his dialogues with Polonious give the 
same results from very similar motives and influences, But these 

shall be examined in detail. 

With the consciousness, at least the suspicions, ‘that all around 
him is false and fraudulent; that they betray him to whom he had 
given his confidence; that the maiden to whom he had yielded his 
affections, is a mere instrument sent to deceive him by the cunning 
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of others; with a general melancholy, the natural result of a defeat 
and disappointment of all the ideals of youth and a contemplative 


spirit. Hamlet is further oppressed by the dreadful requisition of the : 
ghost,— 

















“Tf ever thou didst thy dear father love, 
Revenge his foul and most unnatural murder.” 

He is unequal to this. His whole nature revolts at the trial. His 
tastes, his temper, his sensibilities, all recoil from the task. He is 
one who shrinks from strife, from violence, from every thing like 
brutality. He feels the obligation of nature, the obedience due to 
his father; the duty which he owes to God and society of punishing 
the criminal—the duty to himself. He has the wish to do so, but 
not the courage. His soul is too full of relentings, of the milk of 
human--almost woman nature. He is a swords-man, but this is only 
an accomplishment. He has not learned fencing to be an execu- 
tioner. Accordingly, his whole struggle is to avoid by every subter- 
fuge, the necessity imposed upon him by the command of the ghost. 
He tries to persuade himself that the ghost is a spirit of evil, sent 
to practice upon his melancholy—he tries to deceive his friend 
Horatio by this seeming conscienciousness in order to escape the 
position which he would otherwise hold in that friend’s mind, if the 
true cause of his reluctance to do the work of fate, could be suspected. 
He foregoes the very opportunities of vengeance, as in the scene 
where he finds his uncle praying, on pleas the most puerile. His 
intellectual and moral man seems to be wrought up to the deed. 
He has the will for it—and the way is open—it is his physical nature 
which fails him; and all the scenes in which he puts on a temporary 
manliness, are those in which he acts from a momentary impulse. 
His whole struggle is against the fates by whom he is finally con- 
trolled. The moral of the character is found in its weakness. He 
is the victim of a destiny which, with the energies of manhood, it 
might have been easy to control. A little more blood, and of the 
proper kind, in his veins, would have dethroned and beheaded the 
usurper, placed his mother in a convent and himself upon the throne, 
without difficulty and with little risk. Hamlet’s contemplative cha- 
racter, and feebleness of resolve, were derived from the same origin— 
an unperforming temperament trained unhappily. But let 
proofs. 

Woodlands, February 13, 1844. 
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<e et: 
“ ‘ 1 
AY axiyeri\t 
Hic jacet—Isaac Brown, who one winter’s morn was frozen dead, 

Because his sti soul denied coals to warmr his toes an’ head ; 
And now in Auld Hornie’s chateau, where of fuel is no lack, 
The poor devil’s hate to use it, leaves him still a shiv’ring back ! 
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EDITOR'S DEPARTMENT. 


Tue Procress or Science anp Art.—Among the most astonishing charac- 
teristics of the present age, is the progress of Science and Art, exhibited in new 
inventions and discoveries, the bare mention of which, a century agone, would 
have provoked, not only the incredulous smile of the unthoughtful, but the scorn 
and derision of those who were in advance of their age in general intelligence. 
At this day, however, the public mind has become so accustomed to new theo- 
ries, new facts, and new things, that it is ever on the qui vive for novelty. So 
many startling discoveries have been made of late; so many astonishing princi- 
ples have been developed and applied to practice; such unexpected and appa- 
rently impossible results have been obtained by experiment—that the smile of 
incredulity has vanished, the lips of derision are sealed, and now, nothing human 
seems impossible to human agency. 

Tending ever to extremes, the mind, thus driven by the extraordinary achieve- 
ments of Science, from its former degrading inaction, and no less degrading 
incredulity—now struggles and toils incessantly for more and higher develop- 
ments, and, in its eagerness for surprising results—scarcely descriminates between 
the true and the false, and indeed, yields a ready assent to any theory which 
may be asserted with the least show of science. Hence it is that in this enlight- 
ened age such absurd mummeries as Animal Magnetism and Clairvoyance find 
so many advocates—even among the better informed classes of society, though 
their pretensions and their operations are equally opposed to truth and reason. 

It would be a pleasant task to trace in detail, the progress of Science and Art 
in this age of the world, but neither our time nor our space will allow of such 
areview. The simple object we propose in these paragraphs, is to glance at a 
few of the most remarkable steps in the onward march of these wondrous agents 
of civilization, This we shall do very briefiy and without regard to their order 
or importance. 

We have been deeply interested in the accounts furnished by the English Jour- 
nals, of the success attending the repeated experiments in Atmospheric Locomo- 
tion. The agency of steam in the multifold operations and divisions of human 
labor, is at once wonderful and sublime. Even the philosophie Darwin, whose 
prophetic vision embraced the steam engine in its application to the ‘slow barge’ 
and the ‘rapid car,’ would doubtless be startled and bewildered could he now 
behold the realization of his vision—and the multitudinous labors of the mighty 
power of steam—the minute not less than the gigantic. And now, even steam 
as an agent of locomotion, seems about to yield its preéminent power to the very 
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air we breathe. The atmosphere, invisible and intangible, is to become a grand 
motive power, and by its achievements put the steam engine to shame! On the 
wings of the unseen air we are soon to be wafted, with a velocity the bare 
idea of which would have made our grand-sires dizzy and faint—a velocity of 
from sixty to one hundred miles an hour! 

The experiments which have’ been made on the Kingston and Dalkey Railway, 

in England, leave us no room for doubt of the practicability of this new mode 
of locomotion. We may not linger here to describe the manner in which the 
atmospheric engine is propelled—further than to remark that it is connected with 
a powerful piston which moves in an exhausted cylinder, laid parallel to and 
between the rails, the arm of the piston connecting with the engine or car, 
gliding through a continuous groove in the cylinder, which is closed after its 
passage by ingenious mechanism. This agency must, sooner or later, supersede 
steam, from its greater safety and ‘economy. 
, Another remarkable invention is the Electrotype—a term applied to a curious 
galvanic process by which plates of copper receive fac simile impressions of 
engravings on steel. These copper plates will yield impressions on paper, as 
numerous and as perfect as the original design. This discovery is one of im- 
mense importance to the fine arts. 

The Daguerredtype is another wonder of Science and Art combined. This 
instrument, in the hands of a master, produces, ‘in the fraction of a second,’ a 
‘eounterfeit presentment’ of the ‘human face divine.’ Those of our readers 
who are prejudiced against the productions of this instrument as indistinct, 
distorted, ghastly, and expressionless—in short—caricatures of the features, have 
been so unfortunate as to see the specimens of some travelling quack in the new 
and mysterious Art of Photography. 

The ‘Galvanic Light’ is one of the most imposing inventions of the present 
day, surpassing, as it does, every light, save that of the sun, in splendor and 
illuminating power. The oxy-hydrogen light, better known, perhaps, as the 
‘Drummond,’ is a grand display of Scientific Art, but even this pales before the 
intense brilliancy of the Galvanic Light. It is produced by the action of the 
currents, upon charcoal, placed between the opposite poles. In a room illumina- 
ted by this light—a hundred brilliant gas-lights grow pale and dim! 

These are the beginning of a long list of discoveries and inventions which 
attest the wonderful progress of Science and Art. There is scarcely a day 
passes without some new trophy—some new development of the wonderful. 
The ‘Flying Machine,’ it is true, is so far a failure—but who dares to pronounce 
it an impossibility! The past year witnessed a triumph of Art not less strange 
and surprising—the construction of a ‘Talking Machine’—a mechanism which 
articulates distinctly every letter and combines them into words and sentences, 
at the pleasure of its ingenious contriver, who controls it by means of keys 
resembling those of a Piano Forte. 

Who shall set bounds to the discoveries of Science—and to the achievements 
of Art? As the nature-loving Beattie fitly asks— 


“What cannot Art and Industry perform, 
When Science plans the progress of their toil ?”’ 


To the mind of the reflecting man, the present condition of Mechanical Sci- 
ence must be fraught with intense interest, connected, as it is, so immediately 
and intimately with the physical, intellectual, and moral elevation of mankind; 
and we envy not the heart that does not exult in every new step towards the 
perfection of the human mind in knowledge. 
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Monraty Cuat with Reapers AND CorRESPONDENTS.—T his month, dear read- 
ers, we greet you in a new dress and from a new home. Since the February 
issue, the Orion, as per previous announcement, has been removed to Charleston. 
This removal we have made, to be the better able to minister satisfactorily and 
promptly to your pleasure, and we hope in all respects to be enabled to claim your 
gratulations upon our success therein. ‘his number is the first of our fourth 
volume, and we flatter ourself, in every way, the best that we have yet issued, 
and this, with your continued kindness and that of many new friends, whom we 
are happy to say are pouring in upon us, we hope we shall have reason to say of 
each successive issue. Our earnest desire is to establish a monthly literary 
journal in the South, which shall be every way worthy of the love of our people, 
and it needs but the liberal confidence and aid of Southerners, to effect this all- 
importantend. ... . . . . The blank verse of our friend A. L.isa 
little too much of the “smells to heaven” order for our taste, but as it may bring 
a smile to some dejected phiz among our readers, here it is. 


ODORS, 


At night, and ’neath the dome of the ff concert hall, 
Myriads of dazzling lamps, with flood of light 
Disclosed in fairer beauty, the bright forms 
Which there had congregated, to drink in 
The seraph-strains of a renowned priestess 
Of vocal harmony. The song, in which 
~ whole soul had been wrapt, was no more heard, 

hen by my seat—the very hem of her 
Pure robe of snow upon my feet reposed— 
There sat herself, a maid of graces rare ; 
And who this maiden was, and what her air, 
Absorbed my thoughts. 1 ventured to look ’round, 
And bend a glance of timid inquiry 
Towards her seat. she (intuitiv ely, 
As maidens will,) perceived the int’rest deep, 
Awaken’d in my soul, and turned her eyes 
Of heav’nly radiance, until they fell 
In dazzling glare on mine! Her cheek, lip, brow, 
Were full as matchless as her eye. Impel’d 
By the strong charm in which my heart was wrapt, 
1 drew my chair yet nearer to the maid’s, 
Until my cup of ecstacy was full; 
a with the lustre of her eye, the rose 

= her cheek, the heaven in her lip, 

ere came upon my sense, the fragrance of 
Her gentle Sonatas which as I quick drank in, 
Seem’d not the aroma of Eden’s air. 
But like unto the perfume from the lips 
Of one, who had been—eating Onions ! 


“If the reader should observe a most vexing error in grammar 
(from the facetious tricks of types) in the last paragraph of page 4 of this num- 
ber, we trust that he will pardon it. It very singularly escaped our notice until 
a portion of our edition was printed. The mistake we allude to, is a use of 
double negatives, and to us it is the more provoking as we consider such an 
error in others, unpardonable. By the way, though, how very common it is, 
even among tolerably educated people. How very frequent the use of such 
phrases as “I have not got none,” “I don’t know nothing about it,” and the like. 
The practice should be rigorously condemned. . . ..... . . “Religious 
Sects,” by “R. D.S.” has merit, piquancy, and withal, some just raps. It is 
even destitute iéself of sectarianism—a feature, anomalous as it may seem, most 
singular in a tirade against sects. But the truth is, such articles are not only 
unsuited to the tone of ow Magazine, but should be shunned by all prints. 
They tend to no good end, even if their effect-is not evil, by increasing the 
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the feeling which they professedly labor to. destroy. Bigotry in all 
ades is rank enough among us already. Ha, ha! “R. D.S.” you 
our friend Greene’s alarming report of the state of things in the 
Religious world of Boston. Says he, dissension is so high that the very weather- 
cocks on the church steeples refuse to point the same way with each other! 

- In the barbarous Islands somewhere, a story is travelling 
abroad m7) a Chief, who being partly civilized by intercourse with Christian 
Missionaries, began to feel his moral dignity, and to be desirous of possessing 
all the attributes which distinguish the gentleman. “What,” inquired one “do 
you need to enable you to lay just claim to that enviable character? You hold 
Sovereign power and such wealth as your dominions afford and your state 
requires. Pray, what is lacking?’ Ah!” replied the Chief, “the neighboring 
kings have each, at least, a dozen wives, while I have only two! how then, till 
my deficiency is supplied, can I call myself a gentleman?” The application of 
the story is left entirely to our enlightened and Christian bachelors! 

In the dedication of Mr. James’ new novel, ‘Arabella Stuart,” our 
good friends, the Harpers, make the poor author say “the story of the unfor- 
tunate Arabella Stuart Aave never been,” etc. And again, “From that story as 
it has been told by contemporaries, I has had but little occasion to deviate,” etc. 
Oh the horrors of “cheap literature,” even in the worthiest hands! Not less 
than the ill-fated authors, and ourself, must such orthodox bibliopolists as the 
Harpers, sicken at the very sight of the present literary garb. 

Palmo, in New-York has built and opened a New Opera House on Chambers: 
street, which is said to be very recherché—something which the fashionables may 
safely condescend to smile upon. Wecan imagine a New-York audience, lis- 
tening to and looking at an Italian Opera, but as to their appreciating or under- 
‘standing it—our imagination runs not so wildly. The New-Yorkers’ Italian 
reminds us of Paddy’s French in the story. Paddy to the Frenchman, “Mes- 
sieur, parlez-vous francaise?” The Frenchman in reply, “Oui Messieur.” Pad- 
ud in continuation, “Then pray lend us the loan of yer grid-iron!” 

. Reader; if you can enjoy a laugh, you will have a most hearty 
one from a book by Cowell the actor—“‘Old Joe Cowell”—entitled “Thirty Years 
among the players,” and lately published by the Harpers. Joe’s style is very 
gossiping, with, to be sure, a trifle of the slang theatrical manner; but that 
may be overlooM€d as the author makes no very heavy pretensions. Many of 
his anecdotes of his contemporary players, are capital; take for instance the 
following:— 

“Elliston was a magnificent actor and delightful companion, but a most un rin- 
cipled man: his “Liar” could only be equalled by his “poetical prose” off the 
stage. When manager of the Olympic, an actor by the name of Carles, who 
was an overpowering favorite with the audience, had been discharged, in conse- 

uence of intemperance, and, of course, he stated to his friends that he had been 
shamefally ill used. The frequenters of the Olympic, in Elliston’s time, were a 
very different class of persons to the elegant andience Madame Vestris, in after 
years, attracted there; and they, with fellow-feeling, sympathized with his sup- 
posed injuries ; for though he told the truth, all his offence was only ‘taking a drop 
too much;’ and a most powerful party was arrayed, one evening, to demand 
his reinstatement, and Carles took a seat in the pit to await the joyful result. 
When Elliston appeared, he was greeted with one universal shout of ‘Carles! 
Carles! engage Carles! let’s have Carles! Carles! Carles! Carles, or no play! 
Carles! Carles! When, with his hand on the spot the uninformed in anatomy 
imagine the dwelling-place of the heart, and a face expressing veneration and 
submission, which he possessed such unequalled power to portray, he, in action, 
entreated silence, and with all the unhesitating bluntness of truth, he burst forth 
with pathetic energy, 
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‘My best, my warm friends! this ebullition of feeling in behalf of one you 
suppose to have been wronged, shows the nobleness of your nature, and 
you for it:’ intense silence. “I'he man who would hesitate to stretch forth his 
utmost might to rescue from the bitter pangs of oppression the object of tyranny 
and persecution, is unworthy to enjoy the blessings of that liberty for which our 
forefathers fought and bled!’ loud applause, and one little ‘huzza’ from an ap- 
prentice-boy, nearly out of his time, in the pit. ‘I loved that man,’ mates to 
Carles: ‘oh! how I loved him; I idolized his transcendent talent, and took him 
to my heart like a brother:’ here he produced a white handkerchief, and several 
— were heard to blow their noses in the gallery. ‘To my poor thinking, 
e appeared the moving picture of all that could adorn humanity: he would, to 
be sure, get a little tipsy sometimes;’ here was a slight murmur among the 
audience; ‘but [ always looked upon it as an amiable weakness—we all get tipsy 
sometimes—I do:’ here there was an acknowledgment of the fact in the sha’ 
of a little laugh. ‘But for the last week’—here he looked directly at Carleen 
has been in a continual state of intoxication, and has never been near the thea- 
tre. Carles rose from his seat.. ‘Down in front! hats off! down im front! was 
declared in a voice as double as the duke’s, and Carles sat down, and Elliston 
continued, with a thick voice: ‘And on going to his lodging this morning, to 
coax him to return, which [ have often done before, judge of my horror and 
astonishment when I found his wife and children starving for the want of the 
common necessaries of life:’ here some one in the gallery was imprudent enough 
to shout out, ‘Carles has’nt got no wife! but a universal ery of ‘Pitch him over? 
prevented any farther remarks from that gentlemangjand Elliston proceeded: 
‘His lawfully wedded wife, the most lovely, thin Puan areatuts I ever beheld, 
whom this villain’—pointing at Carles in the pit—had torn from her fond, gray- 
haired father’s arms, to bring to misery, and leave her to perish for want: t 
infant at her breast screaming for the nourishment the starving mother could’nt 
give; and in the corner of the room lay his infant daughter, the most lovely, 
angel form I ever beheld, a frightful, distorted corpse, too horrible to look upon, 
who, the day before, had died for want of food.’ eve there was a general mur- 
mur round the house, but Elliston interrupted its explosion by continuing, ‘T 
instantly sent for food for the little ones, and with the sum this villain,’ looking 
at Carles, and blubbering, ‘could easily have earned, I provided a coffin for the 
little cherub, and only half an hour ago I returned from the funeral. Now, I 
appeal to you as men, as husbands, and as fathers, should Ie e this inhuman 
monster?’ pointing at Carles. ‘If you say so, he shall instantly be reinstated.’ 
“No, no! Carles got up to speak. ‘Knock him over! out with him! pitch 
him out!’ and a hundred such expressions, issued forth in one enormous torrent, 
and poor Carles, who never had a wife in his life, nor a child to the best of his know- 
ledge, escaped, by miracle, from the infuriated multitude, into the street, and 
Elliston got peal on peal of applause, and the performance proceeded.” : 


The following articles, among others, will appear in our next 
number: “The Madison Springs, Georgia,” with a plate. Doctor Simms’ second 
paper upon “The Moral Character of Hamlet.” The conclusion of Miss Lée’s 
“Spanish Chronicle.” Chapters IV., V., VI., and VIL, of Mr. T. A. Richards’ 
Romance of “Il Capannetto” containing “Mr. Hautleroy;” “The Visitor;” “The 
Valet de Chambre,” and “The Valley and Cottage.” “Mary Linton’s wedding; 
a record of Smithville.” ‘“Stanzas,” by W. Gilmore Simms. “To Laura,” by 
L. F. Klipstein,etc. . . . . . . . . The following articles are amongst 
those on file either for insertion or examination: “The Opening Year.” “Home.” 
“Revolutionary Incidents.” ‘Mateo Falcone.” “My Sisters and Brothers.” 
“Five Periods in a Woman’s Life.” “‘I was Young butnow am old;’ a lay 
sermon.” “The Crabbed Man.” “The Genius of Doctor Southey.” “Con- 
ceits of Maniacs in a Lunatic Asylum.” “Natalia: A Tale.” “Damotas and 
Phyllis.” “King Rodrigo.” “The Harper.” “Remembrances,of 1843,” etc. 

Sega I Several pages of “Literary Notices” which we had prepared 
for this number, have been unavoidably omitted, from the encroachments upon 
our own department, of the favors of our excellent contributors. Next month 
we shall endeavor to retain our accustomed space. 
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